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The  power  of  the  press: 

Focus  on  felons 
makes  paper  a hit 


Despite  the  slumping  advertising 
market  that  has  forced  many  U.S. 
nesvspapers  to  cut  staff  in  recent  months, 
a free  newspaper  being  circulated 
around  Albuquerque,  NM.,  is  proving 
a success.  That's  because  the  only  ad- 
vertising in  the  four-page  tabloid  is 
supplied  by  the  Bernalillo  County 
Sheriffs  Department  — the  pictures, 
vital  statisticsand  criminal  deeds  of  the 
county's  most  dangerous  fugitives. 

Kathy  Baca,  the  executive  director 
of  the  state's  Crime  Stoppers  Commis- 
sion, told  LEN  that  the  pqjer,  “Fugiti  ve 
Seardt,"  Nstiich  is  printed  on  green  news- 
print, is  such  a hot  item  that  the  com- 
mission is  having  trouble  keeping  sup- 
plies at  circulation  poiits,  located  in 
shops,  stores,  bus  terminals,  airports, 
law  enfoicement  agencies  and  other 
public  buildings  throughout  the  county. 
Its  first  edition — a run  of  1 ,000  copies 
— disappeared  “within  days,"  said 
Baca,  who  added  that  the  lO.OOOcopies 
of  the  second  edition  were  printed  to 
meet  demand. 

But  most  importantly,  Baca  pointed 
out,  “Fugitive  Search"  has  resulted  in 


the  capture  of  scores  of  felons  who 
have  evaded  authonies  for  months,  and 
in  some  cases,  years.  Of  the  52  felons 
appearing  in  the  May  edition  of  “Fugi- 
tive Search,"  25  were  either  appre- 
hended by  authorities  acting  on  tips 
phoned  in  by  “Fugitive  Search"  read- 
ers. or  they  turned  themselves  in  for 
fear  of  being  identified  after  their  pho- 
tos appeared  in  the  tabloid.  Among 
those  apprehended  were  sevoal  vio- 
lent offenders,  child  abisers  and  career 
burglars.  Onesuspect  was  picked  up  by 
authorities  in  Colorado  dunng  a traffic 
stop,  while  others  have  been  fingered  at 
restaurants,  Indian  reservations  and 
hospital  emergency  rooms. 

The  f^otographs  are  effective  be- 
cause it  unmasks  the  identities  of  the 
fugitives,  who  often  use  several  aliases 
to  conceal  their  criminal  activities,  noted 
Baca.  “They  can  always  disguise  their 
name,  but  they  can't  disguise  their 
photo."  she  said. 

The  Crime  Stopqiers  Commission 
offers  anonynity  to  tipsters,  as  well  as 
an  award  of  $75  or  more,  depending 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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The  front  pa^  from  a recoil  issue  of  "Ftigitive  Seardi"  shows  just  a few  of 
the  dozens  of  wanted  felons  highlighted  by  the  newspaper. 


Body  armor  standards  dispute 
has  NIJ  hauled  into  Federal  court 


The  continuing  coitroversy  over 
police  body  armor  standards  has  blos- 
somed into  a Federal  lawsuit,  with  the 
nation’s  oldest  manufacturer  of  bullet- 
proof vests  charging  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  “used  its  power  and 
influence"  to  discredit  the  company's 
products. 

The  lawsuit,  filedonMay28  inU.S. 
District  Court  in  Rorida  by  American 
Body  Armor  & Equipment  Inc.,  came 
just  days  after  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTO  announced  a proposed 
consent  agreement  with  the  company 
to  settle  charges  that  it  wisely  claimed 
its  body  armor  was  in  (xmpliance  with 
NU  certification  standardOlOl  .03.  The 
complaint  also  charges  that  the  com- 
pany made  unsubstantiated  claims  when 
advertising  tiui  its  “Black  Magic"  treat- 
ment enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  their 
products. 


"Because  all  of  the  information  that 
we*ve  fo^  od  is  so  inconclusive,  we’ve 
decide^  oat  it's  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorrj, 

— Sgt.  William  Profit!,  head  of  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Police  Department's  trajffic  unit,  on  the  decision  to 
discontinue  use  of  hand-held  traffic  radar  guns.  (5:5) 


The  conseit  agreement,  announced 
by  the  FTC  on  May  24.  will  go  into 
effect  in  Augist  after  a 60-day  public 
comment  period.  It  would  allow  eli- 
gible purchasers  to  obtain  new  replace- 
ment vests  from  American  Body  Ar- 
mor for  no  more  than  29  percent  of  the 
current  list  price.  Replacements  would 
be  required  to  conform  to  the  vests  that 
NU  certified,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
to  by  the  purchase. 

The  consent  agreement  also  prehib- 
iis  ABA  front 

1 Misrepresenting  that  its  body 
armor  is  certified  or  approved  by  the 
NU.  or  is  equivalent  to  NU-certified 
armor, 

1 Misrepresenting  that  iti  armor  is 
certified  or  approved  by  any  other  or- 
ganization; 

$ Making  unsubstantiated  claims 
about  the  ballistic  efficacy  of  “Black 
Magic"  or  any  other  treatment  applied 
to  the  vests: 

1 Representing  that  its  body  armor 
provides  any  specified  level  of  protec- 
tion. or  is  certified  or  approved,  uiUess 
the  armor  is  NU-certified  at  the  speci- 
fied level,  or  is  certified  under  a differ- 
ent standard.  The  company  must  also 
disclose  the  identity  of  any  different 
standard  it  may  use  and  note  that  it  is 
different  from  the  NU  standard. 

“1  thi  nk  when  people  understand  the 
body  armor  replacement  program,  and 
the  alleged  respects  in  which  American 
Body  Armor's  vests  differ  from  the 
same  model  vests  that  were  tested  by 
the  NU.  they  will  conclude  that  the 


matter  is  trivial,  and  there  won't  be  a lot 
of  people  waiting  to  return  the  vests." 
said  Gene  Gulland,  an  attorney  repre- 
senting ABA. 

In  the  lawsuit  against  NU  and  its 
director,  Chaiies  B.  DeWitt.  American 
Body  Armor  charges  that  the  agency 
“used  its  power  and  influence  .to  pe- 
n^ize  and  impose  sancDons  on  ABA 
based  upon  the  NU's  false  and  un- 
proven assertions  that  buUei-resistant 
apparel  manufactured  by  ABA  failed  to 
comply"  with  NU ‘s  .03  standard.  NU’s 
actions  “have  seriously  injured  ABA's 
business  and  reputation.  Many  law 
enforcement  agencies  that  have  pur- 
chased ABA  iToducts  have  demanded 
refunds  based  on  the  defendant's  false 
findings  that  ABA's  products  should 
be  decertified. . (and)  has  led  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  order  that 
their  per»nnel  no  longer  use  ABA 
products.” 

Specifically,  the  conpany  charged 
that  in  August  1990  and  Maich  1991. 
NU  officials  tiarttmitted  “Safety  Alerts" 
over  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
TeJecomiramications  System  (NLETS), 
warning  that  ABA  products  were  falsely 
labeled  under  the  .03  standard  and  had 
failed  tests  that  NU  did  not  identify 
The  company  charges  that  the  NLETS 
Safety  Alats  “were  promilgated. . .to 
effect  the  de  facto  decertification  of 
ABA’s  soft  body  armor.“  The  lawsuit 
contends  that  since  the  release  of  the 
first  alert,  it  has  confirmed  ihai  at  least 
12  police  officers  have  been  shot  while 
wearing  the  ABA  vest  models  referred 


to  by  the  NU  in  the  alerts.  The  vests 
“perfonned  flawlessly  in  each  instance," 
saving  the  officers'  lives,  the  lawsuit 
said. 

The  lawsuit  adds  that  several  law 
enforcement  agencies,  including  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Dq)artment  and 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Of- 
fice, have  either  banned  their  officers 
from  using  ABA-manufactured  vests 
or  have  issued  warnings  to  officers  about 
the  alleged  defects. 

The  company  said  it  has  suffered 
more  than  $1  million  in  lost  business 
and  expenses  c reassure  customers  that 
its  products  are  effective. 

Gulland  claimed  that  NU  officials 
have  refused  to  allow  ABA  to  refute  the 
charges  it  has  made  against  the  com- 
pany despite  repeated  letters,  phone 
calls  and  filings  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  made  its  officials. 
“NU  has  refused  and  declined  to  re- 
spond . . This  is  high-handed,  arro- 
gant government  action  that  simprfy 
doesn't  comply  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  government  agencies  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  Admimstrative 
Procedure  Act."  he  said. 

“There's  not  a problem  here."  Gul- 
lund  added.  “No  vest  has  ever  failed  in 
actual  use.  The  only  [roblem  is  the 
bureaucraoc,  political  problem  that's 
been  created  in  the  NU." 

An  NU  spokeswoman.  Velva  Wal- 
ler. turned  down  LEN's  requests  for 
comment  on  die  suit  and  other  aspects 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


DlimUCT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Drug 
use  among  adult  ancstecs  has  decreased 
in  recent  months,  accoiding  to  Chief 
Judge  F¥ed  Ugast  of  the  District  Supe- 
rior Court  Hfty-ihree  percent  of  those 
arrested  in  March  of  this  year  tested 
posiQve  for  drug  use,  compared  to  73 
percent  in  March  1988. 

Metrc^litan  Police  officials  said 
officers  fired  their  weapons  126  times 
last  year,  but  shot  people  only  10  to  IS 
percent  of  the  tune.  Fifty-five  percent 
of  the  gun  discharges  were  accidental 
Naid  a police  spokesman,  and  the  rest  of 
the  lime  the  officers  simply  missed. 

MARYLAND  — Eric  Tirado,  who  is 
accused  of  munfenng  State  Police  Cpl. 
Theodore  D.  Wolf,  has  retained  his 
right  to  shave,  after  a Howard  County 
Circuit  Court  judge  rejected  a prosecu- 
tion request  to  compel  Tirado  to  restore 
his  face  to  the  unshaven  appearance  it 
had  at  the  time  of  the  murder  m March 
1990.  Prosecutors  said  Tirado  was 
trying  to  alter  his  appearance  to  frus- 
trate witnesses  trying  to  identify  him. 
Tirado  is  accused  with  another  man  of 
murdering  Wolf  after  the  trooper 
stopped  their  car  on  Interstate  95.  Jury 
selection  in  (he  tnal  is  scheduled  to 
begin  June  3. 

MASSACHLSETTS  — FoDowuig  the 
second  fatal  shoodng  of  a cab  driver  in 
four  monhs,  the  Independent  Taxi 
Owners  Association  Boston  has 
asked  Police  Commissioner  Francis  M. 
Roache  to  set  up  checlqxants  to  protect 
taxi  drivers  in  the  high-crime  areas  of 
Roxbury,  Dcvchester  and  Manapan. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — State  police 
say  thieves  have  been  stealing  600- 
pound  automatic  teller  machines.  loot- 
ing the  money  they  contain  and  then 
ditching  the  machines  in  the  Mem- 
mack  River.  So  far  there  have  been  at 
least  two  such  thefts  and  10  attempted 
thefts.  The  FBI  is  looking  mo  the  matter 

NEW  JERSEY  —The  state  Assembly 
vexed  overwhelmingly  May  23  to 
v>  eaken  a tou^  ban  on  assault  weapons 
(hat  it  passed  just  a year  ago.  The  As- 
sembly approved  amendments  previ- 
ously OK'd  by  the  Senate  that  would 
allow  cuirem  owners  of  assault  weap- 
ons to  keep  and  register  tfaem  and  would 
sharply  reduce  penalbes  for  violates. 

NFW  YORK — New  York  City's  lop 
umfonned  cop.  Chief  of  Department 
Robert  J.  Johnston  Jr.,  has  said  he  will 
retire  later  this  year.  Jerimston.  62,  has 
been  with  the  depanmen  for  39  years, 
the  last  seven  as  Chief. 

A Federal  grand  jury  is  oonsidoing 
indicting  ex4locbester  police  chief 
Gordon  Uriadier  on  new  charges  of 
stealing  S300JXX)  while  in  office.  Ur- 
lachcT  already  faces  Federal  charges  of 
taiung  SI 50,000  from  a drug  fund. 

New  Yorit  City's  dire  fiscal  situ- 
auoo  has  scuttled  plans  fora  new  police 
academy  The  S237-miUion  academy, 
which  was  to  have  been  built  in  fiscal 
1998,  would  have  been  pan  of  eco- 
nomic redevelopmem  efforts  in  the  be- 
leaguered Soudi  Bronx.  Instead.  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinldns  proposes  spending 


S52  million  to  upgrade  the  present  train- 
ing frutUity  in  Manhattan. 

A state  appellate  court  has  barred 
the  New  York  Oty  Housing  Authority 
from  evicting  three  mothers  whose  sons 
were  arrested  for  cocaine  possession. 
Overruling  Housing  Authority  officials, 
who  said  the  eviction  of  families  whose 
mconbers  are  involved  with  drugs  has 
been  an  effecbve  deterrent,  the  five- 
judge  panel  said  the  authority's  actions 
were  "arbicrary  and  capricious'*  and  the 
penalties  imposed  '‘abusive." 


AI.ABAMA  — Newton  County  Sher- 
iff Matron  Miles,  40.  was  arrested  May 
9 on  bribery  charges  stemming  from  a 
state  investiganon  into  illegal  gambling, 
after  he  sold  a crap  table  to  a police 
informant 

Witnesses  tesnfying  in  (he  records- 
tampering  trial  of  Birmin^iam  PoUce 
Chief  Arthur  Deuicsh  said  earlier  this 
month  that  aides  to  the  Chief  told  police 
aial  jail  employees  the  Chief  wanted 
rectxds  of  Enca  Arrington's  arrest  last 
July  removed  OTdeleted.  The  woman  is 
the  daughter  of  Btrmin^iam's  mayor. 

Troy  police  officer  Ranald  Patter- 
son, 23,  has  been  charged  with  murder 
in  the  death  of  Stephen  Rogers,  19. 
Patterson,  who  graduated  from  the 
police  academy  on  Friday,  May  3,  was 
off  duty  when  the  shooting  occurred 
the  following  night  at  a local  nightclub. 

A 900-signature  petition  to  oust 
Lafayette  Police  Chief  Fred  Lumpldn 
has  been  presented  to  the  City  Council. 
The  petitioners  are  said  to  be  vexed  by 
Lumpkin's  alleged  rudeness  and  by  the 
unsolved  kilUng  of  a black  bank  clerk. 
Lumpkin  has  refused  to  resign,  and 
says  the  petitionas  are  a "bunch  of 
radicals." 

ARKANSAS  — Drug  Enforcement 
Administraiion  officials  in  the  state  say 
the  success  of  aerial  surveillance  and 
summer  crop-eradication  programs  is 
forcing  msijuana  growers  to  grow  their 
plants  indoors. 

FLORIDA — The  Combat  Auto  Theft 
(CAT)  program,  which  uses  reflective 
to  alert  poUce  that  a car  may  be 
stolen,  has  gone  on  line  m Miami  and 
Fort  Lauderdale.  More  than  7(X)  people 
have  signed  up  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
program  in  its  first  two  months. 

In  what  is  being  haded  as  a victory 
for  chdd-support  enforcemeni  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled  May  16 
that  police  and  fire  pension  funds  are 
not  exempt  from  garnishment. 

GEORGIA  — Atlanta  Police  Chief 
Eldrin  Bell  told  a group  of  gay  activists 
that  two  officers  are  working  full-time 
to  apprehend  the  so-called  "Handcuff 
Man,"  who  is  wanted  for  a string  of 
attacks  on  homosexual  males.  The  as- 
sailant reportedly  drugs,  handcuffs  and 
bums  his  victims. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  1991  murder 
tally  in  Jackson,  which  stood  at  26 
through  the  first  four  nxmihs  of  the 
year,  may  exceed  the  record  of  52  set  in 


1982  and  1987,  police  say.  Officials 
say  at  least  70  percent  of  this  year's 
murders  were  drug  or  alcohol  related. 


ILLINOIS  — Lieut.  Mel  Weith  has 
been  named  executive  deputy  sheriff  of 
St.  Clair  (bounty  by  Sheriff  Mearl  J. 
Justus.  Weith,  36.  has  spent  seven  of  his 
14  years  in  the  ShenfTs  Department  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Justus. 

The  (Thicago  Police  Department's 
white-collar  enme  unit  is  due  to  be 
disbanded,  and  the  plan  is  not  going 
over  well  with  the  city's  banking  com- 
munity. '*We  used  them,  we  needed 
them  because  of  theu  expertise,''  said 
Robert  Geist,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Fmancial  Institution  Security  Group, 
which  represents  the  city's  eight  largest 
financial  institutions.  "If  you're  going 
to  disband  them,  what  are  we  going  to 
do?"  A police  spokeswoman  said  the 
work  of  investigating  intricate  white- 
collar  crimes  would  continue  despite 
the  dissolution  of  the  unit. 

Illinois  is  one  of  four  states  praised 
by  two  highway-safety  groups  for  ef- 
forts to  reduce  drunken  driving.  Offi- 
cials of  Mothos  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing and  Advocates  for  Hi^way  and 
Auto  Safety  said  Illinois,  Utah,  Minne- 
sota and  New  Jersey  have  taken  leading 
roles  in  DWI-reduction  efforts. 

Roman  Chavez  was  convicted  May 
8 of  murdering  two  Chicago  police 
officers  00  Mother's  Day  1990.  Fol- 
lowing a weeklong  trial  the  jury  took 
about  six  hours  to  convict  Chavez  of 
disarming,  murdering  and  robbing  offi- 
cers Gregory  Hauser,  43,  and  his  part- 
ner. Raymond  Kiboy,  47.  Thejuiy'  could 
not  agree  unanimously  on  the  death 
penalty  for  Chavez,  so  he  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison  without  parole. 

INDIANA — (Trawford  County  Sher- 
iff Alvin  Oecellus  and  ex-Sheriff  Estel 
“Pete"  Eastridge  w«e  arrested  May  6 
after  both  were  indicted  by  a special 
grand  jury  on  charges  stemming  from 
the  misuse  of  county  funds. 

MICHIGAN  — The  state  Senate  has 
given  first-round  apj^val  to  a bill  that 
would  ban  residency  laws  for  police 
and  firefightets  in  the  state.  Critics  of 
the  bill  say  it  will  violate  existing  bar- 
gaining agreencnis  and  usurp  the  power 
of  cities  to  require  employees  to  live  in 
the  communities  they  serve. 

WISCONSIN — PoUce  say  the  week- 
end roadside  search  of  50  vehicles  on 
Interstate  94  m early  May  was  the  first 
of  many  such  operations  designed  to 
stem  the  flow  of  drugs  into  the  state.  At 
least  20  peoj^e  were  arrested.  The 
ACLU  says  it  is  trying  to  interview 
people  who  were  stopped  to  see  if  civil 
rights  were  violated. 


IOWA  —For  the  second  time,  the  state 
Senate  has  killed  a bill  to  let  poUce 
withhold  the  names  of  rape  victims 


until  a suspect  is  arrested.  Reports  say 
the  issue  may  resurface  later  this  year 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill. 

MINNESOTA — ThecityofBrainerd 
is  screening  candidates  for  poUce  chief 
after  Acting  (Thief  Lyman  Dahl  was  put 
on  paid  leave.  Dahl,  who  has  been 
running  the  department  on  an  interim 
basis  since  the  February  reQrement  of 
Ralph  Hitchens,  was  indicted  recently 
by  a (Trow  Wing  County  grand  jury  on 
felony  siolen-property  charges. 

MISSOURI  — The  St.  Louis  PoUce 
Department  will  expand  its  Commu- 
nity Onented  I^Ucing  Services  (COPS) 
program  to  three  neighboitxxxls  by  July 
1.  the  Police  Board  announced  May  8. 
COPS  has  been  operating  on  a pilot 
basis  in  the  Fox  Park  area  since  No 
vember  1989,  and  police  and  residents 
alike  in  that  neighborhood  have  sung 
the  program's  praises. 

MONTANA — MiilUps  County  Sher- 
iff Lorn  Anderson  killed  himself. 
County  Attorney  John  McKeon  ruled 
May  29.  Andoson's  body  was  found 
May  28.  No  other  details  were  provided 
by  the  prosecutor's  office. 

NEBRASKA  — Patrol  officers  in 
AlUaoce  have  voted  unanimously  to 
unionize  and  affUiate  with  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  PoUce  Associations 
(AFIXIO).  Officers  said  that  contract 
uniformity,  not  wages,  was  the  main 
reason  for  voting  to  unionize. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — Fargo  officials 
are  hopeful  that  a new  $85,000  radio 
system  will  end  false  alarms  on  the 
city's  emergency  warning  sirens.  Ttans- 
missions  from  mobile  phones  and  other 
devices  were  said  to  have  been  setting 
off  the  sirens. 


ARIZONA — The  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  has  awarded  a $100,000  death 
benefit  to  the  widow  of  an  Oro  Valley 
policeman  who  sheriff's  investigatois 
say  killed  himself.  According  to  inves- 
ogators,  Det.  WilUs  H.  Gtavcll.  47. 
died  March  28,  1989,  after  shooting 
himself  twice  in  the  chest  with  his  .38- 
cal.  automatic.  An  autopsy  showed  that 
Graven  was  terminally  ill  with  lung 
cancer.  A DoJ  spokesman  said  there 
was  sufficient  doubt  about  whether 
GraveU's  death  was  a suicide  to  war- 
rant paying  the  line-of-duty  benefit. 

COLORADO  — Thomas  Koby,  a 
former  assistant  chief  in  Houston,  be- 
gins new  duties  as  the  Police  Chief  of 
Boulder  in  early  June.  Doug  Elder, 
president  of  the  Houston  PoUce  Offi- 
cers Association,  congratulated  Boul- 
der officials  on  their  selection.  "If  they 
want  a police  chief  who  is  going  to  be 
community-oriented  and  care  about 
their  problems,  1 think  they’ve  got  the 
right  guy."  he  observed. 

A crime  victims ' rights  bill  has  been 
approved  unanimously  by  both  houses 
of  (he  state  Legislature,  and  wiU  be  put 
before  voters  in  a 1992  referendum. 

OKLAHOMA  — Maj.  M.  T.  Berry 
will  be  the  interim  police  chief  of  Okla- 


homa City,  pending  the  appouitment  of 
a permanent  successor  to  David 
McBride,  who  resigned  to  become  (he 
state's  new  pubUc  safety  commissioner. 

TEXAS  — The  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  approved  a biU  that  would 
require  capital  murderers  sentenced  to 
life  in  prison  to  save  at  least  30  years 
before  they  could  be  paroled.  (Tunently, 
capital  murderers  can  be  freed  in  as 
little  as  1 5 years.  The  House  must  now 
reconcile  its  bill  with  a version  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  which  bars  capi- 
tal murderers  from  ever  being  paroled. 

UTAH  — Mike  Empey,  43.  has  been 
named  police diief  in  (3gdea  replacing 
Joe  Ritchie,  who  resigned  under  pres- 
sure April  12.  Ritchie  has  said  he  still 
doesn't  know  why  City  Manager  Robert 
Hunter  demanded  his  resignation. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff's  Department  is  bUUng 
radio  station  KROQ-FM  $12,170.98 
forthe  149  hours  spent  investigating  an 
on-tbe-air  murder  confession  that  was 
later  found  to  be  a hoax. 

A facility  described  as  the  largest 
single  building  project  ever  undertaken 
by  the  San  Bernardino  (Toun^  govern- 
ment will  be  formally  unveiled  June  6. 
The  S123-miUion  West  Valley  Deten- 
tion Center  is  designed  tohelpalleviate 
overcrowding  at  the  county's  other  jails. 
Upto  3,(X)0  prisoners  will  beheld  in  the 
high-tech,  state-of-the-art  facility. 

IDAHO  — The  state  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  laws  calling  for  tougher 
penalties  against  people  with  repeat 
drunken-driving  offenses  in  a five-year 
period.  Under  the  laws,  a third  convic- 
tion raises  the  offense  to  a felony. 

NEVADA — Reno  Police  (Thief  Robert 
Bradshaw  announced  his  retirement  in 
late  May.  closing  the  book  on  a 3 1-year 
law  enforcement  career.  Bradshaw 
began  liis  career  in  I960  with  the  San 
Jose.  Calif.,  Pc^ce  Department.  He  was 
named  chief  inReno  in  1981. 

A Henderson  police  dispatcher  has 
been  suspended  without  pay  for  ignor- 
ing a caller  reporting  a major  chlorine 
leak  early  this  month.  The  leak  went 
unchecked  for  hours,  and  necessitated 
treatment  for  300  people. 

WASHINGTON  — Edward  (Traw- 
ford, ihe^xilice  chief-designate  in  Keni 
has  put  the  pre-employment  screening 
process  there  on  hold,  after  refusing  to 
take  a polygraph  or  psychological  exam. 
Crawford.48,whoiscurrentlyadeputy 
chief  with  the  State  Patrol  said  he  would 
not  take  a test  "that  has  no  merit  in 
determining  the  qualifications  of  po- 
lice chief  or. . .that  cannot  withstand 
scientific  examination  or  evaluation  in 
courts  of  law." 

A special  police  unit  in  Spokane  has 
reportedly  determined  that  290  area 
residents  are  potential  child  molesters. 
Police  made  18  arrests  from  a similar 
list  kept  in  1990. 
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Glimmer  of  correctional  hope? 


Boot  camps  seen  lowering  recidivism 


Conviaed  criminals  in  Gec»^a  who 
com^^eted  thdr  sentences  in  boot  camp- 
style  correctional  facilities  had  lower 
recidivism  tales  than  convicts  sentoKcd 
to  regular  time  at  other  state  prison 
facilities,  according  to  a report  released 
in  late  April,  and  the  finding  isexpecied 
to  spur  the  stale's  Department  of  Cor- 
rections to  open  more  of  the  boot  camp 
facilities. 


The  study  tracked  860  graduates  of 
the  “Special  Aliemalives  to  Incarcera- 
tion" (SAI)  program,  as  the  bool  can^ 
project  is  formally  known  — for  36 
months  and  found  that  40.6  percent 
were  again  arrested  and  charged  with 
crimes.  The  rate  compares  to  recidi- 
vismratesof  53.4  percerf  for  offenders 
who  had  served  under  6 months  in  jail 
but  had  never  been  incarcerated  prior  to 


LEN  follov\/-ups: 


Alabama  agrees  to  pay 
in  felons-as-cops  case 


The  State  of  Alabama  has  com- 
plied with  a Fedend  judge's  order  to 
pay  $2.1  million  to  plaintiffs  in  a 
lawsuit  alleging  that  the  state’s  ban 
on  the  hiring  of  convicted  felons  and 
certain  misdemeanor  offenders  for 
law  enforcement  jobs  discriminaied 
against  blacks. 

According  to  assistant  anomey 
general  David  Christy,  the  state  must 
also  pay  about  $80,000  in  intoest  ac- 
crued since  March  28.  when  Judge 
U.W.  Qemon  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Alabama  ordered  the  state  to  pay  a 
$2.1  million  setilemeit  — $1.1  mil- 
lion to  misdemeanants  who  hied  as 
plaintiff  in  the  case,  with  the  rest 
going  to  attorneys'  fees  artd  court 
costs  that  have  piled  up  since  the 
case  was  hied  in  1984.  None  of  the 
money  goes  to  felons  who  hied  as 
plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit. 

It  was  demon  who  issued  an  in- 
junction in  January  1988  ordering 
the  statt  to  "cease  hiding  by  the 
statute  which  barred  the  hiring- . .of 
persons  based  on  arrest  and  convic- 
tion records"  because  such  statutes 
had  an  adverse  impact  on  blacks. 
(Sec  LEN.  April  30. 1989;  April  15, 
1991.] 

Gov.  Guy  Hunt  had  refused  to 


pay  the  settlement  — agreed  to  by 
state  officials  in  ordCT  toavoid  a long 
and  costly  challenge  in  the  U.S.  1 1th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  — because 
the  hnancially  strapped  state  did  not 
have  the  funds.  Christy  told  LEN  last 
month  that  while  the  Legislature  had 
appropriated  funds  to  pay  the  settle- 
ment, payment  hinged  on  the  state's 
financial  situation  and  Hunt's  ap- 
proval. demon  had  threatened  con- 
tempt of  coun  charges  against  stale 
officials  for  failing  to  abide  by  the 
settlement. 

The  settlement  allows  the  state  to 
continue  to  bar  felons  firc«n  seeking 
law  enforcement  jobs,  but  it  pro- 
vides that  misdemeanor  convictions 
or  felony  and  misdemeanor  arrests 
cannot  by  themselves  prompt  the 
dismissal  of  an  applicant.  William 
Wasden,  Hunt's  general  counsel,  told 
LEN  that  no  felons  woe  ever  hired  to 
law  enforcement  positions  asa  result 
of  the  1988  ruling.  Alabama  must 
also  modify  applicaoons  forms  and 
administer  psychological  exams  to 
all  applicants  to  state  law  enforce- 
ment jobs,  said  Christy.  Prior  to  the 
settlement,  there  was  no  uniform 
procedure  among  state  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  on  the  administraoon 
of  psychological  exams,  he  added. 


Oral  exams  help  boost 
black  police  applicants 


It  appears  <xal  exartinabons  given 
to  Police  Department  applicants  by 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Civil  Service 
Board  in  mid-April  have  helped 
blacks  improve  their  overall  test 
scores,  thereby  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  become  police 
officers,  a board  official  said  recently. 

The  oral  te>ts  were  given  for  the 
first  time  as  part  of  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  black  police 
recruits.  Scores  of  the  oral  exam  were 
combined  with  those  of  an  earlier 
wrinen  exam  administered  in  March, 
said  Jeff  Prewitt,  the  Civil  Service 
Board's  chief  examiner.  (See  LEN, 
April  15. 1991.] 

Prewitt  said  that  the  oral  exam 
will  probably  become  a permanent 
part  of  the  screening  process.  He  said 
that  while  only  91  of  1 59  blacks  who 
took  the  written  test  passed,  the  scores 
of  some  improved  when  combined 
with  the  oral  exam.  "It  does  look 
positive  from  the  oral  interview." 
said  Prewitt.  “Banding"  the  test 
scores  also  helped  mir»rity  test-tak- 
ers, he  added.  "I  think  that  helped  us 
more  than  anything  else,”  he  said. 

Civil  Service  officials  are  still  re- 


viewing test  results  but  Prewitt  noted 
that  587  applicants  successfully  com- 
pleted the  combined  testing  phase  of 
the  process.  Among  that  number  were 
404  white  males,  83  while  females. 
59  black  males,  30  black  females, 
and  9 males  and  2 females  of  other 
ethnic  origm.  The  Police  Department 
is  now  conducting  further  screening 
of  applicants  who  passed  the  tests. 

The  city  is  aggressively  recruit- 
ing black  officers  after  headway  made 
in  minority  recruiting  in  the  1980*s 
began  to  falto*.  Many  of  the  473 
blacks  who  applied  for  the  exam  did 
not  show  up  on  March  30  to  take  it 
and  many  of  those  who  did  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list,  Shelby 
Lanier,  a city  police  detective  who  is 
also  president  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
heads  the  Black  Police  Officers 
Association,  said  city  officials  might 
have  to  revartp  its  recruiting  and 
testing  procedures  because  of  the 
low  numbers.  Of  the  department's 
current  628  officers,  100,  or  16  per- 
ecni,  are  black.  About  30  percent  of 
the  city's  population  is  black 


that  sentence;  49.5  percent  for  those 
who  served  6 to  36  months  in  prison 
with  no  prior  incarcerations;  55.2  per- 
cent of  convicts  with  one  or  more  prior 
incarcerations  who  served  under  6 
months;  and  61.6  percent  of  criminals 
with  pnor  incarcerations  who  served  6 
to  36  months  in  prison. 

“Although  the  study  concludes  that 
improvements  were  needed  in  the  SAI 
{xxigiam,  there  was  reason  for  cautious 
optimism,"  the  report  said.  “For  these 
particular  offender,  within  the  limits 
of  analytical  techniques  used  here,  SAI 
recidivism  was  si^ficaotly  lower  than 
regularprisonrecidivism..  Otherstud- 
les  with  different  offenders  and  differ- 
ent statistical  techniques  would  yield 
somewhat  different  recidivism  rales. 
However,  it  appears  tlut  one  can  say 
with  confidence  that  SAI  was  no  worse 
than  regular  prison — and  it  cost  less." 

In  some  cases,  the  recidivism  rate 
for  graduates  df  the  SAI  program  was 
also  lower  than  that  for  pHxibationers. 
the  report  noted.  During  the  36-month 


tracking  period,  probationers  in  inten- 
sive probauon  supervision  had  a recidi- 
vism rate  of  50.2  percent,  those  re- 
manded to  diversion  centers,  38.2  per- 
cent; and  those  in  regular  “street"  pit>- 
ballon,  32.6  percent. 

Recidivism  rates  inaeased  among 
the  SAI  program  graduates  as  time 
passed,  but  officials  noted  that  the  48- 
and  60-month  cracking  periods  involved 
fewer  cases  — 3,918  and  2,177  cases, 
respectively  — than  the  36-monlh  track- 
ing period,  which  examined  a total  of 
4,674  cases.  After  48  months,  the  re- 
cidivism rates  for  SAI  program  gradu- 
ates had  reached  48. 1 percent,  and  after 
60  months,  498  percenl. 

Judges  in  Georgia  sentenced  4,743 
offenders  to  SAI  between  December 
1983,  when  SAI  began  as  the  first  such 
program  in  the  nation,  and  December 
1990.  During  1990,  judges  sentenced 
1,077  offenders  to  the  program,  up  15 
percent  ftom  1989,  the  report  noted, 
adding  that  some  judges  wae  unwill- 
ing to  use  the  SAI  program  because  of 


the  long  wait  for  vacancies . In  1 989,  the 
SAI  backlog  hit  a high  of  356.  with  an 
average  wait  of  over  seven  rremths  for 
a vacancy.  The  backlog  has  since  de- 
clined appreciably,  the  repon  noted. 

CorrectioTB  officials  are  trying  to 
ready  new  facilities  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand,  said  Lisa  Phillips,  the  spokes- 
woman for  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. The  program  now  has  a SOO-bed 
capacity,  she  told  LEN,  but  will  add 
300  beds  by  July 

“It's  full."  she  said.  “We've  got 
them  waiting  to  get  in  because  judges 
love  this  program."  Those  unable  to  get 
into  a bool  camp  remain  in  city  or 
county  jails  cr  are  released  on  bond 
until  a space  opens  up.  she  added 

The  report  also  noted  that  since  the ' 
boot  camp  program  has  expanded  in 
recent  years,  the  faces  of  its  partici- 
pants have  changed.  When  SAI  began, 
the  typical  participant  was  20  years  old, 
white  and  male.  He  was  most  likely  to 
have  been  convicted  in  a non-uit>an 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Growing  in  power  and  viciousness, 
Vietnamese  gangs  flex  their  muscles 


Highly  organized  and  extremely 
vicious  Vietnamese  youth  gangs  are 
preying  on  their  fellow  Southeast  Asian 
refugees,  carrying  out  what  police  have 
dubbed  “home  invasions."  extorting 
money  from  businesses  and  resorung 
to  violence  at  whim,  and  authonties  say 
their  ability  to  stop  the  gangs  is  ham- 
pered by  the  unwiliingness  of  victims 
to  report  the  crimes. 

The  ruihlessness  of  the  gangs  was 
graphically  illustrated  in  Sacramento 
April  4 when  four  Vietnamese-bom 
members  of  the  Oriental  Boys  invaded 
an  electronics  store  and  held  about  two 
dozen  hostages.  The  subsequent  8-  1/2- 
hour  siege  ended  in  a violent  spasm  in 
which  a police  SWAT  team  stormed 
the  store  after  the  gunmen  began  me- 
thodically shooting  their  hostages.  The 
gun  battle  1^  at  least  three  gang 
members  and  three  hostages  dead,  and 
14  other  hostages  and  one  gang  mem- 
ber injured 

In  the  days  following  the  bloody 
incident,  Sacramento  authorities  deter- 
mined that  the  motive  for  the  invasion 
was  not  a robbery,  as  previously  thought. 


but  an  attempt  by  the  gang  "to  gain 
notoriety,"  according  to  Sheriff  Glen 
Craig.  He  said  the  gunmen  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  hardships  they  faced 
in  the  United  Slates  and  were  eager  to 
be  “movie  stars"  during  the  hostage 
crisis,  which  was  televised. 

The  Oriental  Boys  are  just  one  of 
scores  of  Asian  youth  guigs  plaguing 
Sacramento  artd  other  cities  in  Califor- 
nia — which  is  home  to  about  250,000 
of  the  nation's  600,000  Vietnamese 
refugees — as  well  as  across  the  nation. 
Authonties  say  the  gangs  are  well- 
armed  and  execute  their  enmes  with  a 
brazen,  almo9  paramilitary  style  Tor- 
ture is  often  commuted  on  victims,  who 
are  usually  Qed  and  gagged,  (heir  homes 
ransacked.  The  gangs  have  also  mie- 
grated  car  theft,  murder  and  extortion 
into  their  cnminal  repertoire,  and  arc 
recruiting  other  Southeast  Asian  youths, 
including  diose  of  Cambodian,  Laotian 
and  Hmong  descent 

“It's  been  cooking  and  simmenng 
for  I5years  nowand  ii'sbreaking  out,” 
said  William  Ossidy.  a former  intelli- 
gence consultant  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment who  specializes  in  Vietnamese 
gang  crimes.  “We  ignore  the  crimes 
until  they  happen  outside  the  Asian 
community."  he  told  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

Sacramento  police  said  that  early  m 
1990,  14  home  invasion-style  robber- 
ies were  oomnutted  in  the  county  and 
10  others  in  the  city,  with  ncaiiy  80 
victims  terrorized  by  the  intruders.  In 
one  case,  which  occurred  in  Stockton, 
robbers  poured  boiling  water  on  an 
elderly  woman's  leg  until  her  husband 

— who  was  farced  to  watch  the  torture 

— revealed  the  hiding  place  of  the 
couple's  money  In  Orange  County, 
bandits  dunked  a two-year-old's  head 
in  a toilet  uiiil  the  toddler's  mother 
gave  up  over  $500  she  had  hidden  in 
their  hotm. 

“They  are  vicious."  said  Knstine 
Yoshida.  an  Asian  gang  expert  for  the 
Bureau  of  Organized  Crime  and  Cnmi- 
nal Intelligence  at  the  California  De- 
partment of  JiBticc  She  told  the  Trib- 
une that  in  sons  cases,  after  the  robbers 
take  their  loot,  they  proceed  to  torture 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Analysis  finds  very  few  LA  cops 
fired  over  allegations  of  brutality 


Less  than  I percent  of  Los  Angeles 
police  officers  investigated  by  the  Po- 
lice Department  for  alle^iions  of  bru- 
tality from  1986  to  mid- 1990  were  fired, 
according  to  newspaper  reports  pub- 
lished early  this  month. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  re- 
viewed LAPD  records  and  found  that 
the  department  investigated  1.448 
complaints  of  excessive  or  unneces- 
sary force  in  the  four-year  period  — 
1,368  filed  by  ciuzens.  80  by  the  de- 
partment— and  sustained  106ofihcm. 
Fourteen  officers  were  fired — the  same 
number  as  were  officially  refximanded, 
admonished  or  verbally  warned  for 
kicking,  clubbing,  beating  or  shooting 
people,  the  records  revealed. 

Suspensions  were  imposed  on  75 
officers,  44  percent  of  whom  uere  taken 
off  duty  for  five  days  or  less  without 

pay 


The  newspaper's  review  of  the 
department's  handling  of  Imaality  cases 
revealed  that: 

1 Police  officials  sustained  brutal- 
ity charges  in  63  — or  4.6  percent  — of 
the  1,368  confilainis  filed  by  alizens. 

1 The  depanmem.  based  on  its  own 
invesugatians,  brought  brutality  charges 
against  LAPD  officers  in  80  cases  dur- 
ing 1986-1990  and  sustained  the  charges 
in  43  cases. 

1 0verall,  1 17  officos.  with  more 
than  one  involved  in  the  same  incident, 
were  found  guilty  of  using  excessive 
unnecessary  face. 

1 Ten  offiocts  who  were  suspended 
received  more  than  22  days  off  without 
pay;  49  of  the  officers  received  suspen- 
sions of  10  days  or  less  without  pay 

1 1n  five  cases,  police  officials 
agreed  svith  ciuzens  who  had  filed 
brutality  compdaims  against  officers  but 


could  not  determine  who  amoig  a grcxip 
of  officers  at  the  scenes  actually  com- 
mitted beating.  In  those  cases,  all  of 
the  officers  denied  misconduct,  none 
reported  another  officer  for  brutality, 
and  no  penalties  were  imposed  on  any 
of  the  officers. 

1 Six  officers  resigned  or  retired  be- 
fore any  disciplinary  action  was  taken. 

The  newspaper  noted  that  police 
officials  meted  out  suffa  discipline  for 
far  less  serious  departmental  infrac- 
tions than  for  those  involving  brutality 
or  excessive  force  In  some  cases,  offi- 
cers received  harsher  disapline  for 
kissing  agirlfriend  whileonduty  and  in 
urufixm.  making  photocopies  for  per- 
sonal use.  or  foiling  asleep  in  a squad 
car  than  did  officers  impiicaied  in  bru- 
tality incdents. 

Embattled  Police  Quef  F 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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People  and  Places 


Time  for 
tribute 

Peace  ofRcen  who  heve  given  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty  are  gratehilly 
remembensd  around  the  nation  on  May 
15.  Peace  Officers.  MemonaJ  Day- 

In  Montana  this  year,  the  somber 
occasion  was  tinged  with  joy  as  the 
stale’s  official  Law  Enforcement 
Memorial,  located  at  the  Montana  Law 
Enforcement  Museum  in  Deer  Lodge, 
hosted  the  oonanemoration  for  the  first 
time,  in  a ceremony  attended  by  Gov. 
Stan  Stephen.,  scores  of  leprcsenta- 
tjves  from  the  state's  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  family  members  and  sur- 
vivors of  the  slain  offices. 

Stephens  signed  l^islaaon  in  March 
that  designated  the  manorial  as  the 
state's  official  tribute  to  the  94  law 
enforcement  officers  who  have  died  in 
the  line  of  du^  in  Montana,  beginning 
m 1863. 

The  Governor  paid  tribute  to  two 
officers  killed  while  on  duty  during 
1990  — Fairwew  Police  Chief  Orville 
Shatbonoand  BigHc»T)  Deputy  SheiilT 
Janet  Rogers,  the  only  female  peace 
officer  in  Montana  to  have  lost  her  life 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

Stephens  also  presented  a citation  to 
T.L.  Tylo-.  the  veteran  law  enforce- 
ment officer  and  consultant  whose 
dream  to  build  the  memorial  became  a 
reality.  Stephens  called  Tyler  “a  tire- 
less vedunteer^  who  has  “lielped  to  bring 
the  various  Montana  law  enforcement 
agencies  together  in  support  of  his  fa- 
cility and  its  historical  and  memonaJ 
services." 

The  day  was  the  culrmnaiion  of  years 
of  effort  by  Tyler,  a former  detective 
with  the  OuMiteau  County  Sheriff's 
Dqnrtmeit.  who  researched  the  sto- 
ries of  stale's  fallen  officers  for  the 
police  memorial.  Tyler  began  compil- 
ing the  honor  roll  in  1979  after  learning 
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that  the  Amoican  Police  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Florida  had  no  Montana  officers 
reported  slain  in  the  line  of  duty . “In  my 
career  alone,  there  were  at  least  five 
officers  I knew  of  who  had  died  in  the 
line  of  duty."  he  recalled.  “After  that,  1 
thou^t  that  we  should  have  our  own 
state  memorial.'' 

Tyler,  who  serves  as  the  museum’s 
executive  director,  moved  to  the  Deer 
Lodge  area  and  became  involved  in 
plans  fomiilaied  by  James  Blodgett,  a 
former  deputy  warden,  to  preserve  the 
old  State  Prison  and  build  a law  en- 
forcement museum  within  its  grounds. 


T.  L.  Tyler 


There  were  a couple  of  false  starts  “but 
once  the  police  memorial  idea  came 
mo  view,  that's  when  evoything  started 
to  take  off,"  he  said. 

Tyler  lobbied  for  support  from  the 
state's  law  enfeveement  agencies,  po- 
lice and  sheriffi'  associations  and  other 
cnminal  justice  orgaruzations.  Those 
organizations  now  comprise  the  mu- 
seum's Board  of  Directors  and  supply 
funds  arx)  resources  to  maintain  the 
facility,  first  opened  to  the  public  in 
1989. 

Tyler  said  likes  to  infiress  on  visi- 
tors and  others  the  volunteer  nature  of 
the  entire  effort.  “Wc  don’t  have  any 
professional  museum  hdp.  This  is  all 
strictly  run,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
law  enforcement  profession  in  Mon- 
tana," he  told  liN. 

The  memorial  is  the  museum's 
“primary  purpose,"  said  Tyler.  It  con- 
sists of  a wall  with  the  photographs  of 
each  slain  officer — and  silhouettes  for 
those  few  officers  for  whom  picnjres 
were  unavailable.  Whai  new  photo- 
graph must  be  added  to  the  wall,  they 
are  placed  and  given  a final  salute.  On 
the  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  fol- 
lowing the  deaths,  the  officos  are  given 
an  official  final  roll  call  in  a ceremony 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  offi- 
cer's agency  and  his  or  her  ^rnily. 

O'er  I3,(X)0  people  visited  the 
museum  last  year,  said  Tyla. 

The  long 
weekend 

Dallas  police  officer  Jerry  Kastler 
stayed  home  from  work  for  two  years 
— and  earned  $52,000  for  it. 

While  his  fellow  officers  were  re- 
sponding to  calls  for  service,  issuing 
citations,  pounding  beats  or  processing 
paperwork,  Kastler,  an  offica  assigned 
to  the  Police  Depanmeni's  Communi- 
cations Division,  went  to  the  movies. 


Long  Beach  chapter  closed 


A judge  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
dismissed  charges  May  13  that 
stemmed  from  an  incident  in  which  a 
black  police  sergeant  was  roughed 
up  by  two  white  officers  as  he  at- 
tempted to  document  alleged  racism 
in  the  Long  Beach  Ifolice  Depart- 
ment. 

Municipal  Judge  James  Wri^l 
declared  a mistrial  and  granted  a de- 
fense motion  for  the  dismissal  of 
misdemeanor  charges  against  for- 
mer police  officers  Mark  Ramsey. 
3 1 . and  Mark  Dickey,  29,  when  the 
jury  reported  itself  deadlocked  1 1-1 
in  favor  of  not  guilty  after  3-  V2  days 
of  deliberation.  Nine  of  the  jurors 
were  white  and  two  were  Hispanic; 
the  lone  dissenting  juror  was  a black 
man,  Charles  Wootery. 

Herbert  Lapin,  a Los  Angeles 
County  assistant  prosecutor,  said  he 
would  not  retry  the  officers.  Dickey 
was  accused  of  using  excessive  force 
and  falsifying  a police  report;  Ram- 
sey also  had  been  charged  with  falsi- 
fying a police  report.  Dickey  could 
have  been  sen&nced  to  1 8 months  in 
prison,  and  Ramsey  to  six. 

The  trial,  which  lasted  over  10 
weeks,  was  the  longest  misdemeanor 
proceeding  in  Long  Beach  history. 
Jury  selection  began  March  4,  one 
day  afta  white  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  beat  a black  motorist,  Rod- 
ney King,  in  an  incident  that  was 
videotaped  and  televised  nationwide. 

Dickey  and  Ramsey  left  the  Long 
Beach  Police  Departnient  on  stress' 
related  disability  retirements  shortly 
afier  the  January  1989  incident  in 
which  Don  Jackson,  a former  Haw- 
thorne, Calif.,  police  sergeant,  was 
beaten  during  a traffic  stop.  A van 
carrying  a KNBC-TV  news  camera 
crew  recorded  the  confrontation 
between  Jackson  and  the  officers, 
which  ended  with  Jackson  being 
pushed  head  first  through  a plate- 
glass  window  by  Dickey.  Jackson, 
then  30,  was  charged  with  felony  as- 
sault against  a police  offica,  a charge 
that  was  later  dropped.  The  video- 
tape made  of  the  incident  was  broad- 
cast nationwide  and  was  used  as  evi- 
dence in  the  trial.  (See  LEN.  Feb.  14, 
1989;  Apnl  15,  1989.) 


Dickey  and  Ramsey  were  “elated" 
by  the  outcome  of  the  trial,  said  Ed 
George,  one  of  their  defense  lawyers, 
in  an  interview  with  LEN  shortly  after 
the  verdicu  "The  biggest  concern  of 
these  two  officers  was  that  there  was  a 
perception  that  they  were  a couple  of 
racists  out  there  brutalizing  blacks.  The 
jurors,  by  their  verdict,  certainly  did  not 
find  that  to  be  true," 

George  said  that  enhancement  of 
the  videotape  — allowing  jurois  to  view 
It  in  slow  motion,  frame  by  frame  — 
“helped  the  jurors  tremendously"  be- 
cause it  showed  “there  was  not  unrea- 
sonable force  used  by  Officer 
Dickey. . . . The  jury  found  that  it  was 
the  elbows  of  Mr.  Jackson  that  broke 
the  window." 

Anexpen  witness  who  testified  that 
the  officers  were  suffering  from  post- 
traumatic  stress  disorder  when  they 
wrote  the  allegedly  folse  reports  also 
aided  the  officers’  defeise.  The  disor- 
der “is  a recognizable  psychological 
disorda  results  in  memory  in^Birment, 
sensory  distortion,  and  it's  quite  com- 
mon in  police  officers,"  noted  George. 

George  said  that  the  two  officers 
plan  to  attend  college  now  that  their 
legal  ordeal  is  over,  with  Ramsey  plan- 
ning to  pursue  a law  degree.  “This  case 
has  basically  changed  his  life,"  he  said. 

Both  Lapin  and  Thomas  Beck,  who 
is  represeroing  Jackson  in  a civil  case 
filed  in  connection  with  the  1989  inci- 
denL  blamed  the  jury  for  the  mistrial. 
“They  just  did  not  seem  to  want  to  look 
at  the  facts,"  Lapin  told  LEN.  Tm  Just 
at  a loss  at  the  jury's  ability  to  see  what 
occurred." 

Beck  said  that  such  a hi^y  publi- 
cized case  is  usually  filed  in  central  Los 
Angeles,  where  “the  jury  pools  are  dif- 
ferent." Filing  the  case  in  Long  Beach 
allowed  some  “strategic  advantage  for 
the  defeiBe,"  he  said.  Moreover,  he 
added,  the  prosecutor  “didn't  use  what 
resources  he  had  available  to  him  and 
he  didn't  impeach  the  officets.  Plus,  he 
allowed  stuff  to  get  into  that  trial  that 
should  never  have  been  allowed." 

Beck  said  he  had  supplied  Lapin 
with  evidence  showing  that  Dickey  had 
a history  of  brutality,  committing  per- 
jury. being  the  subject  of  civilian  com- 
plaints. and  writing  false  reports.  “He 


never  brought  that  in,"  said  Beck, 
who  is  representing  clients  named  as 
plaintiffi  in  pending  civil  suits  against 
Dickey  and  the  Long  Beach  Police 
Department. 

Beck  added  that  he  was  amazed 
by  the  jury’s  unwillingness  to  con- 
vict Dickey  on  the  excessive  force 
charge,  given  the  use  of  the  video- 
tape in  the  trial.  “They  segmented 
that  videotape  down  — frame  by 
frame  by  frame  . . . Somehow  or 
other,  they  were  able  to  convince  the 
jury  that  [Jackson]  wasn’t  pushed." 

Jackson,  reached  by  LEN  at  Penn 
State  University,  where  he  is  pursu- 
ing a master's  degree  in  criminal 
justice  administration,  said  he  was 
“disappointed. . .but  not  necessanly 
suipnsed"  by  the  “sham"  verdict. 

‘TTiis  is  precisely  the  issue  I've 
been  trying  to  expose."  he  said,  “that 
there  is  a lack  of  equity  throughout 
the  cnminal  justice  system,  not  only 
in  terms  of  how  the  police  interact 
with  minority  citizens,  but  how 
minorities  are  perceived  as  victims 
or  suspects." 

The  jurors  saw  “nothing  wrong 
with  what  these  officos  did,"  Jackson 
said.  “It's  not  as  if  police  abuse  is  an 
accident  in  Southern  California.  It's 
because  the  police,  in  rrony  instances, 
are  following  what  they  feel  to  be  a 
moral  mandate  issued  by  the  public 
— which  is  anything  goes  as  long  as 
you  can  get  these  criminals  off  the 
street.  Unfommaiely,  they 'regetting 
the  wrong  people  and  they're  abus- 
ing people  in  die  process." 

The  King  incident  may  have 
worked  against  the  case  by  making 
thejurors  “more  callous  to  the  issue" 
of  police  brutality,  said  Jackson.  “But 
more  than  that,  I think  the  jury  had  a 
preconceived  idea  about  police  abuse 
when  they  walked  iit  The  defense 
attorneys  played  to  their  basic  racial 
stereotypes  and  biases  about  blacks." 

Jackson  said  he  has  focused  his 
studies  on  pcdice  misconduct  and 
will  continue  to  expose  racism  and 
police  brutality  in  the  nation's  police 
departments.  1 take  it  very  soiously. 
As  I see  it,  there's  no  sense  in  shot- 
circuiting  this  effort  when  there’s 
still  plenty  of  work  left  to  be  done." 


lifted  weights  and  obsessed  about  the 
appearance  of  his  lavm,  all  the  while 
drawing  his  salary. 

It  wasn't  what  the  five-year  police 
veteran  wanted.  It  was  a forced  hiatus 
brought  on  by  a two-year  wrangle  be- 
tween then-Police  Chief  Mack  Vines 
and  the  Civil  Service  Board  over 
whether  Kastler,  who  was  fired  in  Sep- 
tember 1988  for  using  excessive  force, 
should  be  reinstated. 

“I  was  getting  paid  to  do  nothing," 
Kastler  said  in  an  interview  with  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  “I  wondered  what 
the  taxpayers  would  think." 

Kastler's  “vacation"  had  its  roots  in 
July  1988  when  he  arrested  a 14-year- 
old  after  a car  chase.  Witnesses  said 
Kastler  used  excessive  force  to  subdue 
the  suspect  by  hitting  the  handcuffed 
boy's  headagainst  a trash  bin.  After  an 
mtemal  probe.  Vines  fired  Kastler  that 
September.  Kastler  appealed  and  his 
tcnninanon  was  changed  to  a six-month 
suspension  in  February  1989,  paving 
the  way  for  his  return  to  duty. 

In  addition  to  Kastler,  the  Civil 


Service  Board  reinstated  two  other 
officers  Vines  had  fired,  and  the  Chief 
decided  to  fight  the  back-io-work  or- 
ders. “When  [Vines)  didn't  like  some- 
thing. he  tried  to  find  another  way 
around  it,"  said  Capt.  Don  Whitten, 
head  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Division. 

Vines  told  the  newspaper  he  chal- 
lenged the  board  because  he  was  frus- 
trated with  its  reinstatement  of  officers 
he  fired.  “I  felt  comfortable  that  the 
facts  were  there  to  suppon  the  actions  1 
had  taken,"  he  said. 

While  Kastler  was  reinstated,  he  did 
not  return  to  work  until  January,  when 
Acting  Chief  Sam  Gonzales  okayed 
the  stir-crazy  officer's  return. 

For  months.  Kastler  said,  no  police 
official  gave  him  a reason  why  his 
reiDstaiemem  had  not  become  effec- 
tive. He  later  learned  that  he  had  been 
on  leave  so  long  that  his  state  certifica- 
tion had  lapsed.  Kastla  was  then  re- 
quired to  retake  a drug  test  and  psychi- 
atric exam.  He  passed  the  drug  lest,  but 
failed  the  psychological  test.  Kastler 
said  he  took  and  passed  three  more 


psychological  exams  but  it  was  inter- 
vention by  Dallas  Police  Association 
lawyers,  and  cooperation  from 
CJonzales,  that  got  him  back  on  the  job. 

“People  would  ask  me,  ‘Why  don't 
you  quit?’ " Kastler  recalled.  “It  be- 
came a personal  battle  to  me.  I would 
have  retired  on  leave  before  I quit." 

Kastla's  time  off  was  strictly  ac- 
counted for.  He  was  required  to  call  the 
department's  Internal  Affairs  Division 
any  time  he  wanted  to  leave  his  home 
between  the  hours  of  8 A.M.  and5  P.M. 
In  effect,  he  was  under  house  arrest. 

“Actually  there  was  a time  that  I 
think  I was  com^detely  forgotten  about," 
he  said-  “It  got  to  the  point  where  I 
called  in  one  day  and  told  the  guy  where 
Iwasgoingandhesald.'So?'  "Kastler 
said  the  reaction  left  him  "crushed." 

To  pass  the  time.  Kastler  mowed  his 
yard  about  four  times  a week.  “I'm 
surprised  I didn't  win  the  most  beauti- 
ful lavm  contest,"  he  said.  "People 
would  come  by  and  say,  'Your  lawn 
looks  great.'  and  I would  say.  Tm 
getting  paid  to  cut  it.'  " 
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The  view  from  the  top. 


DoJ  is  in  crime  fight  for  "the  long  haul" 


President  Bush's  comprehensive 
anti-crime  bill  is  only  part  of  an  overall 
attack  on  violent  crime.  Assistant  At- 
torney Gtneral  W.  Lee  Rawls  told  the 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


National  Law  Enforcement  Council 
recently.  While  making  a strong  pitch 
for  the  anti-crime  package,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  several  law  enforce- 
ment associations.  Rawls  also  pointed 
out  that  the  Justice  Department  is  light- 
ing violent  crime  with  new  programs. 

One.  he  said,  is  called  “Trigger- 
lock,"  which  isessentially  adirectiveto 
U.S.  Attorneys  to  make  no  plea  bar- 
gains with  repeat  criminals  who  use 
guns.  “We’ve  said,  if  you  catch  a guy 
with  a gun  and  he’s  got  three  priors,  he 
goes  away  for  15  years,"  Rawls  said. 
“You  don't  have  to  prove  anything  else. 
U.S.  Attorneys  have  been  told,  if  you 
catch  these  guys,  no  plea  bargaining, 
no  deals,  away  they  go." 

Also  new  is  the  establishment  of 
violent  crime  task  forces  with  Federal, 
state  and  local  police.  He  noted  the 
success  of  the  Violent  Traffickers  Proj- 
ect in  Philadelphia,  which  broke  the 
unbridled  power  of  gangs  of  street- 
level  drug  dealers.  The  froject  brought 
together  persormel  from  the  city’s  po- 


lice departmeit,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  the  Philadelphia  District  Attor- 
ney’s and  U.S.  Attorney’s  offices,  the 
state  Actorrtey  General’s  office,  and  the 
FBI.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Fuearms,  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

Since  late  1988,  the  Violent  Traf- 
fickers Project  has  generated  441  ar- 
rests, with  a conviction  rate  of  100 
percent,  and  seizure  of  more  than  $2 
milion  in  assets.  Nearly  all  defendants 
have  been  tried  in  Federal  courts,  which 
usually  give  tou^ta  senterKcs  than  state 
courts. 

Rawls  said  the  Justice  Department 
is  not  making  too  much  of  the  Philadel- 
phia story.  “We’re  going  to  try  to  go 
slowly  \vith  this,"  he  said,  “and  learn  as 
we  go.  Obviously,  we  have  high  hopes 
for  it,  but  we  don’t  want  to  oversell  it. 
What  we  would  like  to  learn  as  we  go  is 
how  to  ridan  area  of  proUems  and  also 
how  to  keep  those  problems  out." 

Rawls,  who  heads  the  Justice  De- 
partment's legjslabve  affairs  office,  said 
the  1991  anti-crime  bill  would  be  a 
bipartisan  effort.  “I  don’t  think  there 
will  be  anotherbill  in  the  next  two  years 
that  will  have  less  partisan  ifretoric,"  he 
declared. 

Maybe.  But  the  anti-crime  bill  in- 
troduced Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  (D.- 
Del.),  who  chairs  the  Judiciary  Com- 


nuttee,  has  enough  differences  from 
the  Administration's  bill  to  guarantee 
at  least  vigorous  debate.  The  Biden  bill 
hasalotofsimilarides.tao.but  it'shard 
to  believe  that  the  controversial  provi- 
sions on  the  exclusionary  rule  and 
habeas  corpus  in  the  Admimstiation’s 
bill  won’t  have  rough  going  in  the 
Democratic-controlled  Senate 

Commenting  on  the  Biden  bill. 
Rawls  said,  “We  consider  it  a little  bit 
of  a shadow  Nil.  There  arc  the  same 
subheadings  on  each  section — habeas 
corpus,  Federal  death  penalty,  and  so 
on  — but  we  don’t  think  substantively 
it  goes  anywhere  near  as  far  [as  the 
Administration's  bill].  In  fact,  in  some 
cases  it  is  a retreat  from  present  law." 

Senator  Biden’s  bill  proposes  to 
authorize  more  aid  to  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  has  a 
number  of  other  more  costly  jaovisions 
than  the  Administration’s  proposals. 
“Regrettably,”  Rawls  said,  “the  Biden 
bill  has  a number  of  authorizations  that 
are  really  afalse  hope  forstate  and  local 
agencies.  If  you  look  at  what  was  actu- 
ally passed  in  terms  of  the  budget,  there 
is  a cut  for  law  enforcement,  even  in 
terms  of  the  present  budget 

“I  guess  what  I'm  saying."  he  con- 
tinued. “is  it 'sa  little  bit  of  ashell  game 
if  you  say  to  state  and  local,  'We  will 
provide  you  more  resources.’  and  then 
when  the  budget  bill  is  actually  passed. 


Rise  in  addiction  feared  as  opium 
crops  boom,  fueiing  heroin  market 


A steep  rise  in  the  cultivation  of 
opium  has  led  to  increased  supplies  of 
heroin,  and  drug  enforcement  officials 
fear  that  the  growing  availability  and 
potency  of  the  drug  will  cause  a boom 
in  U.S.  addiction  rales. 

“We  have  seen  a sustained  increase 
in  the  availability  of  heroin  in  the  U.S. 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years,"  said 


Ronald  J . Caffrey . a Drug  Enforcement 
Adminisciation  (DEA)  official  who 
testified  befote  a Congressional  com- 
mittee May  10.  “The  purity  and  po- 
tency of  the  U5.  heroin  supply  has  also 
steadily  increased.  In  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  U.S.,  heroin  is  more 
affordable  than  it  was  a decade  ago." 

Representative  Chades  B.  Rangel 


(D.-N.Y.),  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  warned  during  the  hearing 
of  a “growing  heroin  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try.” He  said  the  increase  in  heroin 
supply  and  potency  make  it  a more 
attractive  choice  to  bumed-out  cocaine 
users  and  dut  “contributes  to  our  fears 
of  heroin’s  resurgence." 

According  to  a report  in  the  Balti- 
more Sim.  Maryland  may  typify  the 
growing  trend  toward  hooin  use  in  the 
United  States.  Long  noted  as  a major 
market  for  hooin,  state  officials  esd- 
mate  there  are 35 ,000  to  50,000  Mldicis 
in  the  state,  mostly  in  Baltimore.  Law 
enforcement  officials  began  two  years 
ago  to  commit  more  resources  to  fitt- 
ing the  heroin  trade  after  they  delected 
an  increase  in  narcotics  trafficking. 

Jack  Taylor,  the  agent  in  charge  of 
Baltimore’s  DEA  office,  told  the  Sun 
that  heroin  is  “readily  available"  in  that 
city,  and  Baltimore  Police  Department 
stabstics  appear  to  support  Taylor's 
claim.  Arrests  for  heroin  possession 
have  risen  steadily  since  1988,  when 
2,899  arrests  were  made.  Last  year, 
police  made  4,659  heroin-related  ar- 
rests. 

Federal  officials  told  the  comminee 
that  seizures  of  hooin  and  opium  by 
U.S,  Customs  agents  jumped  markedly 
from  1989  to  1990.  They  blamed  the 
increased  street  availability  of  heroin 
on  a sharp  increase  in  the  produebon  of 
opium  in  Afghanistan.  Burma,  Guate- 
mala. Iran.  Laos,  Lebanon,  Mexico. 
Pakistan,  Syria,  and  Thmland  They  are 
not  opbmistic  about  U.S.  efforts  to 
prevent  the  dnig  from  getting  through 
the  nation’s  borders,  or  about  strategies 
aimed  at  stopping  opium  production  at 
its  source. 

Experts  believe  chat  Burma  alone 
produces  enough  opium  to  meet  world 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Two  opium  growers  in  Pakistan,  part  of  the  stxalled  "Golden  Crescent" 
region,  harvest  part  of  an  increasingly  abundant  crop,  which  will  find  Its  way 
into  ever-more  poteit  heroin. 


law  enforcement’s  Federal  side  ifbeing 
cut," 

Rawls  offered  a lukewaim  assess- 
ment of  the  Brady  Bill,  which  would 
delay  over-the-counter  handgun  sales 
by  seven  days  to  allow  the  police  bme 
to  make  a background  check  of  the 
buyer,  if  they  wish.  He  noted  that  only 
one  out  of  six  felons  got  his  gun  from  a 
licensed  dealer.  “And  when  Brady’s  m 
place,  you  have  to  ask  yourself  what  the 
number  will  be  in  the  future."  he  said 
“We  do  not  want  the  discussion  and 
debate  that  suirounds  the  Brady  Bill  to 
deflect  from  the  faa  that  the  other  five 
are  out  there."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
say  (he  President  would  veto  the  gun- 
control  measure,  unless  it  came  to  his 
desk  as  a measure  separate  from  the 


anb-crime  package 

The  Jusuce  Dcpaitmem  is  in  the 
fight  against  violent  crime  fer  the  long 
haul,  Rawls  told  the  NLEC.  “If  we  have 
to  make  any  deals  in  the  short  run  and 
sacrifice  any  parts  of  our  agenda  along 
the  way.  we  plan  to  be  back,"  he  said 
“We  see  this  as  a decade-plus  long 
effort." 

(Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
xhe LaM/ErforcemetU  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  hu  office  ai 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuei.  M'J0954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  cf  LEAF,  asstaed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


Follow-up:  St  Pete 
bans  some  radar 


After  months  of  gathering  mfor- 
mabon  that  yielded  inconclusive 
evidence  on  whether  the  long-lenn 
use  of  police  radar  units  could  pose 
health  nsks  to  the  police  officers.  St. 
Petersburg,  Ra.,  police  officials 
decided  May  10  to  permanently  ban 
the  use  of  hand-held  radar  units  and 
make  adjustments  in  other  traffic 
radar  devices  to  reduce  any  possible 
adverse  health  effects. 

The  decision  comes  nearly  five 
months  after  St.  Petersburg  Police 
Chief  Ernest  “Curt"  Curtsinger  or- 
dered traffic  officers  to  stop  using 
the  agency’s  hand-hdd  traffic  radar 
units  — Kustom  Signal's  Falcon 
model  and  Decatur  Electronics’ 
Decatur  N-Saies.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg Pol  ice  Department  was  the  first 
of  many  police  agencies  (hat  chose  to 
stop  using  the  devices  — if  only 
temporarily  — in  the  wake  of  reports 
that  appeared  in  Law  Enforcement 
News  last  November. 

The  amcles,  written  by  Gary 
Poynter.  an  Ohio  Slate  trooper  who 
has  researched  the  issue  for  the  pasi 
several  years,  suggested  a connec- 
uon  between  the  radar  units'  electro- 
magnetic and  microwave  radiabon 
and  the  development  of  rare  — 
somebmes  fatal  — cancers  in  law 
enforcement  officers  who  used  the 
devices  on  a Icng-tom  basis.  Poynter 
contended  that  the  eye  cancers,  mela- 
nomas and  lytryihomas  appearing  in 
some  officers  often  conesponded  to 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  exposed  to 
the  radar  antenna’s  beams. 

A subsequent  Lnvesbgabon  by 
LEN  into  the  claims  found  that  while 
the  low-level  microwave  radiation 
emitted  by  the  units  is  well  sviihin  an 
accepted  safety  standard,  many  ex- 
perts acknowledged  that  too  little  is 
known  about  the  long-term  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  sudi  radiation 
to  conclude  that  the  devices  pose  no 
danger  to  users.  Since  then,  a virtual 
Pandora's  box  of  concerns  has  been 
opened  as  law  enforcement  agencies 
examine  whether  other  tools  of  the 
trade,  including  communicabons 
equipment,  could  be  exposing  police 
officers  to  potentially  harmful  levels 
of  electromagnetic  and  microwave 
emissions 

About  the  ume  the  articles  ap- 
peared. PhillipQuandi.  a St  Peters- 


burg traffic  officer  who  roubnely 
used  the  hand-held  radar  units,  was 
diagnosed  with  an  exceedingly  rare 
form  of  eye  cancer.  "The  cancer  was 
actually  on  the  eye,"  said  Sgt.  Wil- 
liam Proffitt,  who  heads  the  agency’s 
traffic  unit,  “but  they  removed  most 
of  the  ^elid  and  pan  of  (he  outer 
membrane  of  the  eye." 

Quandt,  28,  who  returned  to  full- 
time duty  in  the  DUI  squad  a few 
months  ago.  “would  lee  radar  prac- 
tically every  single  m^i,"  said  Prof- 
fitt. Quandt  is  convinced  “without  a 
doubt"  that  his  radar  use  led  to  the 
development  of  the  cancer,  said 
Proffitt.  “The  thing  that  surprised 
(Quandt]  was  that  he ' s so  young  and 
it  is  so  rare,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
officer  IS  considering  legal  action 
against  the  radar  manulacturera. 

Curtsinger’s  action  made  nanonal 
headlines — and  forced  many  agen- 
cies to  reconsider  or  suspend  their 
use  of  traffic  radar  While  a number 
of  those  agenaes  have  resumed  us- 
ing nuL'ir  Qirsinger  held  his  ground, 
citing  a lack  of  information  about  the 
issue  And.  in  (he  months  since  the 
articles  first  appeared  in  LEN.  sev- 
eral lawsuits  have  beoi  filed  against 
(he  radar  manufacturers  by  several 
cancer-stricken  law  officers  who 
contend  that  (heu  illnesses  were  di- 
reeby  related  to  long-term  use  of 
radar  units 

“Because  all  of  the  informauon 
that  we’ve  found  is  so  inconclusive, 
we’ve  decided  that  it’s  beno'  to  be 
safe  than  sony,"  said  Proffitt,  ex- 
plaining the  agency 'sdecision  to  ban 
permanenby  the  useofthe  hand-held 
units,  which  experts  say  pose  the 
greatest  potentiid  to  officers. 
“Until  such  bme  as  we  get  more 
informmon.  we’ll  go  with  something 
that  puts  out  less  radiation  on  the 
officer,"  be  said. 

Proffitt  said  that  bie  agency  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  Kustom 
Signal’s  new  Pro  1000  radar  unit, 
which  IS  small  enough  to  fit  inside 
the  light  bars  of  police  squad  cars 
Kustom  officals  “don’t  really  rec- 
ommend that  we  do  that,  but  they 
won’t  void  the  warranty."  Proffin 
noted  The  company  has  not  decided 
whether  to  allow  the  department  to 
trade  in  its  hand-held  models  for  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Seizing  the  rare  opportunity: 


New  PD  takes  shape  in  Illinois  town 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

It  is  not  often  that  a police  adminis- 
trator gets  a chance  to  lead  a new  police 
depanmett  from  the  very  first  day  its 
doors  are  opened  for  business.  As  such. 
Robert  Bofiicville  jumped  at  the  chance 


survey  taken  by  town  officials  indi- 
cated a 50-50  split  on  whether  to  form 
a police  department-  Yet  so  far.  said 
Bonneville,  the  feedback  from  local 
residents  has  been  good. 

“The  response  since  we  took  over 


How  to  Build  Your  Own  Police  Department 

(The  first  article  m an  occasiontsJ  series  focusing  on  the  new 

Prospect  Heights.  III..  Police  Department^ 


to  lead  the  police  departriKnt  estab- 
lished just  last  year  in  Prospect  Heights, 
a town  of  15,000  located  25  niks  nonh- 
east  of  Chicago. 

“It  was  a unique  opportunity  to  be 
the  first  chief  of  police  some  place,  and 
to  actually  pul  together  a police  depart- 
metu  where  none  had  jreviously  ex- 
isted,” said  Bonneville.  51.  who  spent 
his  27-ycar  law  enforcement  career  with 
the  Glencoe  Ekpartmsu  of  Public 
Safety,  including  nearly  15  years  as 
public  safety  director  in  the  Chicago 
suburb  “Tha  was  a real  challenge 
and.. .the  primary  reason  I put  in  for  the 
position.” 

“ChaUenge”  ini^  be  an  understate- 
ment. The  lYospect  Heights  Police 
Depaitmert,  which  began  patrolling  the 
town  just  last  October,  is  a bare- bones, 
no-frills  operation  that  mns  on  a SIJ- 
miilinn  budget.  Its  headquarters,  lo- 
cated in  a strip  mall  tha  also  houses 
City  Hall,  is  tiny,  cramped  and  without 
the  amenities  friund  in  smaller  but  more 
established  police  departments.  There 
is  no  lockup,  no  polygraph  equipment, 
and  no  crime  lab.  There  are  no  special- 
ized units,  no  drug-sniffing  dogs  and  no 
91 1 emergency  dispatch  service. 

PuUk  Reaction  Appears  Positive 

While  the  agency  may  lack  equip- 
ment and  expenence,  though,  there  is 
no  shortage  ofdedicaticn  among  its  18 
officers,  including  Bonneville,  two 
invest] gatMS  and  three  sageants.  Since 
the  officers  took  over  law  enforcement 
duties  from  the  Cook  County  ShenfT s 
Police  that  formerly  patrolled  Prospect 
Heights  under  a contract  with  the  city, 
they  have  ivorked  hard  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  cOTunuruty  they  have 

worn  to  serve. 

There  were  some  initial  concerns 
about  the  reception  the  members  of  the 
new  agency  would  reedve  because  a 


has  been  very  refreshing  and  very  posi- 
tive," said  the  Chief,  who  has  been  busy 
attending  town  meetings  and  visiting 
with  comminity  groups.  “I  would  have 
to  say  that  1 have  not  really  had  a 
negative.  There  have  been  a couple  of 

phone  calls  from  folks  who  ditto 't  think 

officers  handled  something  appropri- 
ately or  weren’t  pleased  with  the  results 
of  a case,  but  by  and  large  people  have 
been  very  happy  voth  it.  We’ve  been 
well  received.” 

Support  has  also  come  in  the  form 
of  monetary  contributions  to  buy  equip- 
ment for  the  fledgling  agency.  A local 
women's  groups  reeaiUy  donated 
$7,000  to  the  department,  allowing  it  to 
buy  much-needed  bulletproof  vests. 
“They  said  they  didn’t  have  a lot  of 
trouble  collecting  [the  money)  because 
jseoplc  were  very  responsive  to  their 
request  and  felt  the  department  was 
performing  excellently,"  Bonneville 
told  LEN. 

Newly  elected  Mayor  Edward 
Rotchford,  a former  city  alderman,  has 
also  received  glowing  accounts  from 
residents  about  the  young  department. 
“In  my  first  30  days  hoe.  I have  re- 
ceived nothing  but  letters  of  compli- 
ments on  the  Police  Department’s  ac- 
tivity.” he  said.  One  woman,  pulled 
overforspeeding.saidshe  deserved  the 

ticket,  and  added:  “Everybody  always 
has  time  to  complain,  but  we  seldom 
lake  the  time  to  let  people  know  good 
things."  Another  woman,  who  had 
locked  her  keys  in  the  car.  expxessed 
gratitude  for  the  officers  who  helped 
her  regain  access  to  the  vehicle. 

“I  think  toey're  denng  fentastically... 
They  are  mich  more  visible  than  the 
county  was,”  toe  Mayor  added. 

Long  in  the  Planning 

The  department  did  not  simply 
spnng  into  existence  overnight.  Its 


emergence  last  October  was  the  culmi- 
nauon  of  a process  that  b^an  from 
scratch  more  than  a year  before  the  first 
patrol  hit  the  streets. 

The  idea  to  form  the  police  agency 
had  been  discussed  for  years.  It  was 
only  in  late  1989  that  the  City  Council, 
after  studying  the  idea’s  feasibility, 
made  the  tkcision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
plan,  having  corKluded  that  a town 
police  force  would  cost  about  the  same 
as  police  services  contracted  from  the 
Cook  County  Sheriff's  Department.  As 
required  by  state  law,  a three-member 
Police  and  Fire  Commission  was  or- 
ganized to  oversee  the  department, 
formulate  its  rules  and  regulations,  and 
outline  a hiring  process  that  would 
comply  with  state  guiddines. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission 
began  a search  for  a police  chief.  Bon- 
neville was  selected  out  of  a field  of  six 
finalists  and  began  his  duties  on  Feb.  5, 

1 990.  As  of  that  date,  the  work  of  put- 
ting a depiartmeni  together  fell  on  his 
shoulders.  ”My  fustjob  was  to  become 
acquainted  with  and  work  writh  the 
Police  and  Fire  Commission  and  to 
begin  putting  together  their  final  rules 
and  regulatiots,  and  adding  whatever 
expertise  1 had  into  the  process  they 
were  establishing  for  hiring  recruit 
officers  for  the  department,"  he  said. 
That  process  was  completed  by  April. 

1300  Applicants  for  Jobs 

The  Police  Department  advertised 
for  the  pjositions  of  police  officer  and 
police  sergeant.  Two  pxilice  officer 
levels  were  established  — one  for  pier- 
sons  with  no  previous  law  enforcement 
expierience  and  the  other  for  applicants 
with  expiericnce  at  some  time  in  the  past 
five  years.  Applicants  had  to  be  high 
school  graduates  at  least  21  years  of 
age.  A tnaxiiiuim  age  limit  of  36  was 
established  because  the  state’s  piension 
law  limits  entrance  to  the  pension  plan 
to  that  age.  That  requirement  was 
waived  in  the  case  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, and  hirees  to  those  positions 
woa  granted  lateral  eniry  into  the  de- 
partment. The  salary  range  for  patrol 
officers  were  set  at  $26,600  K>  $39,900, 
and  for  sergeants.  $33,650  to  44,108. 
“Of  course,  the  sergeant  wouldn’t  start 
at  less  than  what  he  would  be  making  as 
a piatrolman,’’  Bonneville  noted. 


Led  by  the  Prospect  Heights  City  Clerk,  Karen  Ptderson  (L).  the  first 
supiervisors  of  the  new  Police  Depsutment  are  sworn  in,  as  Chirf  Robert 
Bonneville  looks  on. 


Chief  Bonneville  and  his  officers — the  brand-new  Prospect  Heights  Police  Department 
— stand  tall  and  proud  following  the  officer's  swearing-in  ceremonies. 


Nearly  1300  applications  were 
snatched  up  aixl  450  completed  forms 
were  returned  to  the  city.  A mandatory 
orientation  meeting  to  explain  hiring 
procedures,  testing  requirements  and 
other  maners  was  held  for  those  who 
had  filed  completed  applications.  About 
280  applicants  attended  the  meeting, 
said  Bonneville. 

The  following  week,  the  first  hiring 
test,  measunng  ptoysical  agility,  was 
administo-ed.  Under  departmental 
guidelines,  an  applicant  had  to  piass  the 
physical  agility  test  beftro  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cook  County  Sheriff’s 
PoUe«  Academy  m Maywood,  the  fe- 
cility  chosen  to  train  recruits.  Of  240 
who  took  the  physical  agility  test.  170 
were  deemed  eligible  to  lake  the  de- 
partment’s vmoen  test.  The  written  test, 
administered  by  an  outside  firm,  left  55 
applicants  who  went  on  for  pwlygrapto 
and  psycht^ogical  testing,  followed  by 
interviews  before  the  Rrc  and  Police 
Commission.  The  process  resulted  in 
an  applicant  pool  of  25  candidates.  At 
the  same  time,  three  applicants  for  ser- 
geant positions  became  eligible. 

By  July  6. 1990. 14  patrol  officers 
and  three  sergeants  had  been  hired. 
Twelve  reouit  officers  were  packed  off 
to  a lO-week,  $400  training  academy 
course  at  toe  Maywood  facility  that  is 
mandatory  under  Dlinois  Peace  Officer 
Standards  and  Training  (POST)  guide- 
lines. Recruits  must  successfully  com- 
plete (he  training  course  before  they 
could  cany  a feeaim,  be  del^aied  arrest 
powers  or  participate  in  arty  law  en- 
forcement activities.  Two  other  offi- 
cers with  experience  were  not  required 
to  attend  the  academy.  One  was  as- 
signed to  patrol  and  the  other  to  the 
depertmert's  investigations  unit.  All 
three  sergeants  started  on  July  16. 

Mtting  the  Bricks 
As  the  recruits  attended  the 
Maywood  facility,  the  balance  of  the 
force  spent  thek  time  “learning  the  town, 
meeting  people,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  Cook  County  Sheriff's  unit  were 
still  here  providing  law  enforcement 
services.  They  got  used  to  the  commu- 
nity. made  some  contacts  with  business 
people  and  schools,  hdpied  with  (he 
formulations  of  rules,  regulations,  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  and  did  some  other 
administrative  tasks,”  said  Bonneville. 

The  recruits  graduated  from  the 
academy  on  Sepit.  14.  Three  days  later, 
they  began  a crash  field-training  course. 


"It  was  somewhat  limited  because  we 
had  12  brand  new  pieoplc  and  we  only 
had  four  really  experienced  people  to 
put  them  with  So  we  had  had  peopile 
riding  two  or  three  in  a car  to  get  toe 
layout  of  toe  diy  and  to  Icam  some  of 
the  city  codes  that  differed  sUghtly  from 
stale  law  or  Federal  regulations."  Bon- 
neville said. 

During  that  time,  toe  group  was 
broken  up  into  shifts.  “We  had  them 
work  toeir  routine  piolice  shifts  and  did 
as  much  as  we  could  during  toe  two 
weeks  to  get  them  acclimated  to  the 
city,”  recalled  the  Chief.  “And  then,  on 
Oct.  1,  1990.  the  Cook  County  Sher- 
iff's Department  pulled  out  of  Prospiect 
Heights,  and  toe  Prospect  Heights  Po- 
lice Department  spread  its  wings  for  toe 
first  time  and  took  over  all  law  enforce- 
ment activities  — patrol,  traffic,  inves- 
tigations. everything." 

Most  of  toe  recruits  came  from 
Chicago  and  toe  suncxinding  area.  There 
were  applicates  from  toe  city  of  Pros- 
piect  Heights  but  they  "washed  out" 
during  toe  testing  process,  said  Bon- 
neville. Among  toe  department's 
members  are  a black  male  and  a female 
Officer- 

Creativity  and  Cooperation 

The  department’s  sparse  resources 
have  required  a bit  of  creative  maneu- 
vering — and  reliance  on  nearby  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  backup  and 
facilities-  Its  lack  of  a 91 1 emergency 
system  — which  Bonneville  said  he 
expects  to  be  remedied  by  toe  end  of 
summer  — does  not  mean  that  resi- 
dents’ calls  for  service  go  unanswered. 
The  Police  Department  is  a member  of 
the  Nofthern  Illinois  Police  Alarm 
System  (NIPAS),  an  emergency  re- 
sponse unit  composed  of  officers  from 
nearby  suburban  pxiUce  depiartments.  It 
also  contracts  with  Nortowest  Central 
Dispiatch.  a regional  communications 
center  that  answers  its  emergency  calls 
and  dis|»(ches  patrols  over  pxiliee  radio 
bands,  and  has  an  arrangement  with  the 
Arbngton  Heights  Pobce  Dcp»rtment 
to  use  jail  cells  if  toe  need  arises. 

While  the  force  is  small  — Bonne- 
ville said  about  26  officers  would  be 
ideal  — toe  patrol  officers  cover  toe 
standard  three  shifts  pxr  day,  ensuring  a 
24-hour  patrol  piresence  in  Prospiect 
Heights.  Calls  for  service  have  aver- 
aged about  600  a month,  Bonneville 
noted.  The  department  has  a fleet  of 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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New  Mexico  tabloid  is 
a hit  with  readers,  but 
a bane  to  fugitives 


Despite  controversy,  drug  testing 
can  stiii  be  good  crime  control 


Making 
The  Case: 
An  Insider's 
Look  at 
Police/ 
Prosecutor 
Relations. 

Eleventh  article 
in  a series. 


By  Stephen  Goldsmith 

Prosecutors  and  police  ctnefs  need  to  be  advocates  for 
enme  control  policy,  even  when  the  issues  cross  tradi- 
tional boundaries.  Few  areas  create  as  much  controversy 
as  drug  testing,  with  questions 
ranging  from  private  employers 
testing  in  the  workplace  to  testing 
as  a component  of  sanctioning 
strategy. 

Testing  fer  parolees,  proba- 
tioners. and  even  [retrial  popula- 
tions presents  significant  oppor- 
tunities and  should  be  studied  by 
crimina}  justice  officials.  Dr.  Eric 
Wish  found  significant  reductions 
in  crime  by  heroin  and  cocaine 
addicts  in  New  York  who  were 
required  to  contiiiie  in  testing 
and  stay  “clean"  as  part  of  the  probadoa  Washington, 
D.C..  in  its  much  reported  and  copied  pretnal  program, 
enhances  the  court  appearance  ratesofthose  released  horn 
custody  with  a testing  program.  And  many  states  now 
consider  it  as  port  of  piarole. 

Yet  other  important  aspects  of  drug  testing  have  gone 
less  noticed.  These  aspects  involve  using  the  results  of  the 
tests  for  strat^c  and  research  purposes. 

A recent  NaDonal  Institute  of  Justice  "Research  in 
Brief"  on  juvenile  drug-testing  summarizes  an  extensive 
project  in  a state-operated  regional  deteition  center  in 
Tampa,  where  urine  tests  were  given  to  juveniledetainees. 
These  tests  were  first  compared  to  self-reports  indicating 
a substantial  underreporting  of  cocaine  use,  especially 
among  black  youths.  Qearly  these  results  show  that  but 
for  the  tests,  court  authorities  would  have  missed  knowl- 


V 


edge  of  cocaine  use  in  many  of  the  youths  for  whom  they 


were  fashioning  results.  As  expected,  youtlw  vrith  cocaine 
involvement  had  substantiaDy  more  referrals  to  authori- 
ties. 

The  armual  Drug  Use  Forecasting  (DUF)  results  are  an 
outgrowth  of  aresearch  project  of  the  Nabonal  Insutuie  of 
Justice.  In  1987,  NU  began  the  DUF  program  in  New 
York  City;  by  1989  22  cities  were  participating.  The 
program  provides  an  objecove  measure  of  recent  drug  use 
by  sampling  arrestees.  From  these  results,  cities  can 
compare  their  progress  with  other  cities  and  study  trends 
over  time  in  their  own  comminibes. 

Distnet  attorneys  and  police  chiefs,  regardless  of 
whether  their  city  is  a DUF  site  or  not,  should  pay  special 
attention  to  this  program  and  its  annual  reports.  If  a 
prosecutor's  dty  is  included,  he  or  she  should  begin  to  use 
the  data  in  discussions  with  the  police  department  about 
drug  enforcement  strategy.  The  information  will  be  help- 
ful in  determimng  the  concentration  of  enforcement  by 
drug  type.  The  demographic  and  geographic  information 
also  is  available  and  may  be  used  for  planning  purposes. 
In  addition,  the  information  can  help  law  enforceirvnt  of- 
ficials get  a true  picture  of  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

District  anomeys  arxl  chiefs  in  cities  not  involved  in 
DUF  could  request  participation  or  set  up  their  own  pro- 
grams using  the  fairly  simple  procedures  outlined  by  NU. 
No  matter  what  the  current  involvemeri  of  individual 
cities,  these  articles  on  drug  testing  are  moa  promising  for 
research  and  plarming  purposes  and  for  designing  preven- 
uon  and  intervention  strategies. 

(Stephen  Coidsmilhservedas  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Manon  County  (Indianapolis),  Ind..  from  1979-1990.  A 
researchfellowat  Harvard  University 's  Kennedy  School 
of  Government,  Goldsmith  is  rusw  in  private  law  practice 
in  Indianapolis. ) 


Georgia  gives  'em  the  boot: 


Shock  incarceration  gets  results; 
program  due  for  some  fine-tuning 


Continued  from  Pag^  1 
upon  the  seriousness  of  the  crime,  if 
information  they  supply  to  authorities 
leads  to  the  arrest  of  a suspect. 

The  paper  has  been  a boon  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  whose  time- 
consuming  efforts  to  round  up  fugitives 
are  hampered  by  manpower  shortages 
and  a lack  of  funds.  "It  eliminates  a lot 
of  detective  work,  it  eliminates  a lot  of 
overtime  and  a lot  of  expenditures." 
noted  Baca.  "Something  lite  this  just 
expedites  the  status  of  these  warrants." 

Baca  said  the  idea  for  "Fugitive 
Search"  came  from  a similar  publica- 
tion in  the  Houston  area  "I  wanted  to 
do  this  statewide,  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  first  thing  I wanted  to  do  was 
hit  absconders  fiom  probation  and 
parole  because  realistic^y,  these  guys 
aren't  being  looked  at  or  sought  after 
unless  they  get  picked  up  during  a 
routine  traffic  stop  or  while  committing 
another  crime,"  said  Baca.  Because  a 
statewide  effot  would  need  too  much 
start-up  time,  she  focused  on  Bernalillo 
County,  which  has  the  state's  highest 
volume  ofoutstanding  felony  warrants. 

Baca  met  with  Bernalillo  County 
SherifTs  officials,  who  greeted  her 
proposal  enthusiastically.  Those  same 
officials  have  since  been  amazed  at  the 
paper's  success.  “We  love  it."  said  Ernie 
Watson,  a spokesman  for  the  SherifTs 
Department,  which  has  from  12,000  to 
1 3,000  active  felony  warrants  in  a given 
month.  "It  goes  up  and  down,"  Watson 
told  LEN.  “We  clear  sometimes  up  to 
3,000a  month,  and  we  gain  about  3,000 
warrants  a month. " Oveiti  me  often  was 
required  to  reduce  the  “honible  back- 
log" of  warrants  "and  that  barely  made 
a dent."  noted  Watson. 

But  since  the  first  issue  of  "Fugitive 
Search"  appeared,  sheriffs  deputies 
cleared  22  of  the  52  supects  submitted 
for  inclusion  in  the  paper,  and  received 
tips  on  "a  lot  of  others,"  said  Watson. 
Eighteen  suspects  were  arrested  or  had 
turned  themselves  in,  two  were  in  jail, 
and  one  was  dead,  he  added.  "Most  of 
the  people  [in  "Fugitive  Search"]  are 
pretty  dangerous.  They're  considered 
armed  and  dangerous."  he  said. 

One  suspect  came  to  the  Sheriffs 


Continued  from  Page  3 
Gates  refused  to  be  interviewed  by  the 
newspaper  about  the  findings,  but  he 
issued  a statement  in  which  he  said  be 
personally  reviews  all  disciplinary  ac- 
tions, wei^ng  the  the  evidence,  cir- 
cumstances, prior  oomiMnt  history  and 
other  factors.  Brutality  incidents  are 
different  than  other  forms  of  miscon- 
duct, he  said,  because  officers  are  trained 
and  legally  authorized  to  use  force. 

"It  can  sometimes  be  difficult  when 
adjudicatingacasetoclearlydetermine 
when  the  use  of  such  force  was  appro- 
priate or  inappropriate,  and  if  inappro- 
[mate,  to  what  extent.  That  is  not  the 
case  wnth  other  types  of  misconduct. 
For  example,  because  we  do  not  toler- 
ate thefts  or  drug  use  of  any  kind,  it  is 
not  a difficult  task  to  affix  a penalty  in 
cases  of  theft  or  drug  use  by  an  officer." 
Gates's  statement  said. 

Gates  added  that  he  examines  each 
case  individually  and  does  not  act  on 
the  basis  of  previous  patterns  of  disci- 


headquarters  to  gel  a copy  of  the  paper, 
telling  front-desk  personnel  that  she 
thought  a friend  of  heis  had  appeared  in 
it.  After  she  left,  the  employees  took  a 
look  at  the  tabloid  and  found  that  it  was 
the  woman  who  actually  appeared  in 
the  issue.  "She  walked  in  with  her  attor- 
ney [a  few  days  later]  and  turned  her- 
self in,"  Watson  said. 

Another  suspect  had  comnutted 
suicide  a couple  of  years  ago  — a fact 
that  tipsters  called  to  the  attention  of 
authonties,  who  were  then  able  to  clear 
his  warrant,  Watson  added. 

Local  newspapers  and  other  busi- 
nesses aid  the  production  of  "Fugitive 
Search"  by  offering  layout,  printing 
and  distribution  sov'ices  for  little  or  no 
cost.  “We’ve  never  exceeded  $200  (in 
expenses],"  said  Baca. 

Now  that  “Fugitive  Search"  is  such 
a success.  Baca  is  now  planning  to  give 
the  publication  a statewide  as  well  as  a 
regional  focus.  A Spanish  edition  of  the 
paper  will  appear  in  July,  Baca  added, 
and  will  be  distnbuted  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexico  bordo^  where  many  felons  at- 
tempt to  flee.  "All  around  the  state 
we  ‘re  getting  requests  from  other  agen- 
cies — and  even  those  in  other  states — 
to  join  our  efforts.  At  the  borderline 
between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
we  know  there’s  a lot  of  their  [ftigi- 
tives]  here  and  a lot  of  ours  up  there,  so 
eventually  we  will  open  it  up  region- 
ally." she  said. 

Baca  met  recently  with  state  Attor- 
ney General  Tom  Udall  in  a successful 
effort  to  lobby  support  and  involve  his 
agency  and  the  suie's  judicial  districts 
in  the  program  A task  force  of  criminal 
justice  officials  — including  represen- 
tatives from  the  courts,  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals office,  district  attorneys  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  — has  been 
set  up  to  coordinate  fugitive-tracking 
efforts  of  the  tabloid. 

The  task  force,  whichdecidesoo  the 
suspects  who  will  appear  in  "Fugitive 
Search,"  helps  to  ensure  that  no  one 
racial  or  ethnic  group  is  being  targeted 
m the  tabloid.  "We  try  to  mix  up  the 
races  of  people  so  that  there's  a foirly 
equal  number  of  whites,  blacks,  His- 
panics  and  Indians."  Watson  said. 


pline.  "I  an)  known  as  a strict  discipli- 
narian," he  wrote.  "One  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  discipline  is  to  rechanoel 
deviant  behavior  into  acceptable  con- 
duct. Very  often  the  sevaity  of  a pen- 
alty is  not  the  key  to  accomplishing 
this.  The  fact  that  discipline  is  swift  and 
sure  is  frequently  the  most  efTective 
deterrent  to  employee  misconduct." 

Critics  of  the  Police  Department 
said  the  figures  indicacd  that  police 
officials  treat  brutality  cases  too  li^tly, 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance 
toward  such  incidents.  Ramona  Rip- 
ston,  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern 
California  and  a leading  foe  of  Gates, 
said  the  records  indicate  that  LAPD 
officials  see  violations  of  internal  regu- 
lations as  more  serious  than  v iolence  by 
police  officers  against  citizens. 

“The  message  it  sends  to  the  officer 
— you  cancan  abuse  people  and  noone 
cares."  she  said.  “They  give  you  a slap 
on  the  Wrist." 


Continued  from  Page  3 
area  for  a property  crime,  often  a drug- 
related  burglary.  That  profile  started 
changing  when  the  state's  largest  urban 
counties.  DeKalb  and  Fulton,  began 
sentencing  olTenders  to  the  program 
around  1984,  Today,  43  percent  of  the 
participants  are  frxim  urban  areas,  up 
fix>m  25  percent;  55  percent  are  black, 
up  from  37  percent;  15  percent  have 
been  sentenced  for  violent  offenses, 
rising  from  5 percent;  26  percent  for 
drug  offenses,  from  the  j^vious  16 
percent;  and  49  percert  fn*  property 
offenses;  down  from  68  percent. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  faults  of 
the  SAI  program  and  made  recommen- 
dations to  improve  concepts  that  are 
being  earned  over  into  a revan^red 
program  known  as  the  Com}rehen$ive 
Correctional  Boot  Camp  Program  More 
follow-up  is  needed  on  the  SAI  gradu- 
ates. the  repon  said,  noting  it  was 
“unreasonable  to  expect  the  SAI  pro- 
gram to  have  a majcH*  long-term  effect 
on  recidivism  unless  it  was  coupled 
with  long-term  survetHance.  supervi- 
sion and  support  after  SAI  graduates  go 
home."  Nor  was  there  enough  sub- 
stance-abuse counseling  available  to 
offenders,  at  least  three-fourth  of  whom 
had  drug  or  alcohol  problems,  the  re- 
port added. 

SAI  graduates,  while  learning  of  the 
consequences  of  crime  on  themselves, 
were  not  made  aware  of  the  effects  of 
their  crimes  on  victims,  “especially  on 
people  in  their  own  cornnunmes,  who 
were  likeliest  to  be  the  victims  of  (heir 
crimes,"  said  the  repert.  A victim- 
awareness  component  b being  devel- 
oped as  part  of  the  new  bool  camp 
system. 

Offenders  Nerienced  to  SAI  were 


threatened  with  long,  hard  future  incar- 
cerations if  they  returned  to  criiiK  on 
their  release.  That  was  a drawback,  said 
the  report,  because  “the  offender  knew 
better.  Unless  he  committed  a very 
serious  crime,  he  knew  that  his  next 
incarceration  was  likely  (o  be  very  short 
— perhaps  only  for  a few  months  — 
because  of  prison  overcrowding."  It 
advised  that  paitidpents  be  warned  they 
will  return  to  boot  camp  if  they  commit 
crimes  after  release  since  the  program 
now  allows  fer  an  offender  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  boot  camp  facilities  more 
than  once.  “[I]t  might  be  a stronger 
deterrent,"  the  report  noted,  “because 
SAI  was  more  punitive  per  unit  of  ame 
than  any  other  senteiKing  option." 

Phillips  told  LEN  that  the  boot  camp 
program  “makes  dollars  from  cents. 
You  get  one  person  and  stick  them  in  a 
prison,  and  you  leave  them  in  there  for 
a year.  That's  one  bed  per  person  per 
year.  In  a boot  camp  program,  you  can 
put  four  people  in  that  same  bed  in  one 
year's  time." 

Phillips  could  not  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  boot  camp  progrem  because  its 
funds  are  disbursed  within  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Corrections'  general  budget. 

The  new  program,  which  is  aimed  at 
correcting  some  of  the  faults  of  the  SAI 
program,  wilt  have  five  components: 

1 Probation  Detention  Centers: 
Highly  regimented,  military-style  dis- 
cipline ceiters  for  offenders  convicted 
of  alcohol  or  drug-related  crimes  or 
property  crimes,  or  for  those  offenders 
whose  poor  health  make  them  ineli- 
gible fot  the  more  physically  demand- 
ing boot  camp  programs. 

1 SAl/Probalion  Boot  Camps: 
Judges  assign  young  male  offenders 
sentenced  to  probation  for  drug  or  DUl 


infractions  to  an  "intense"  90day  "boot 
camp  experience"  as  a condition  of 
probation.  If  the  offender  completes 
the  program,  he  is  released  to  commu- 
nity supervision.  Failure  to  complete 
the  program  nay  lead  to  the  revcx:ation 
of  probation  and  a prison  sentence.  The 
first  probation  boot  can^  is  the  Treut- 
len Shock  Unit  which  opened  in  March, 
and  two  more  are  scheduled  to  open  at 
Stone  Mountain  and  Putnam  correc- 
tional facilities  in  July,  said  Phillips. 

1 1nmate  Boot  Camps:  The  first 
pmson-based  inmate  bexx  camps  will 
replace  the  former  SAI  units  at  Dodge 
and  Buttuss  cmectional  facilities  in 
July,  said  Phillips.  Inmates  are  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  to 
participate.  They  must  be  30  years  of 
age  or  younger,  sentenced  to  10  years 
in  prison  or  less;  and  convicted  of  a 
non-violent  offense  if  the  sentence 
length  is  jnore  than  two  years.  The 
inmates  are  given  miUtary-scyle  basic 
training;  assigned  to  hard,  [diysically 
challenging  work;  have  access  to  sub- 
stance abuse  aod  other  behavioral  pro- 
grams; and  are  pul  on  strict  probation 
and  parole  supervision  upon  release. 

T Intensive  Discipline  Units:  This 
program,  now  operating  at  the  Val- 
dosta Correctional  Institute,  allows 
offenders  who  have  been  assigned  to 
isolation  because  of  unacceptable  be- 
havior m prison  to  work  their  way  back 
into  the  general  pnson  pc^xUaDon. 

1 FoUow-uf>:  All  participants  in  the 
various  programs  receive  continuing 
supervision  in  the  comirainiiy.  When 
resources  are  available,  the  offender 
will  be  assigned  a miiumum  of  three 
months  of  highly  structured  supervi- 
sion on  probation  or  parole,  followed 
by  a pened  of  regular  supervision 


LAPD's  disciplinary 
practices  are  scrutinized 
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Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  viev^-s  on  criminai  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

How  not  to  catch  a rapist 

“From  its  initial,  ineaplicaMe  decision  no*  to  warn  the  public  that  a serial  rapist  was  attacking  African- 
American  girls,  the  Bufftlo  Police  Depajtment's  handling  of  the  vicious  crimes  has  shown  little 
improvement.  The  department's  persistent  refusal  to  tell  the  community  where  the  attacks  occurred 
contmues  a pattern  that  puts  the  needs  of  parents  and  children  a distant  second  to  whatever  minimal  — 

if  any tactical  advantage  might  be  gained  by  withholding  the  information.  Add  to  that  comments 

indicating  a lack  of  attention  from  the  commissioner’s  office,  and  it  only  urtdCTSCorcs  suspicions  that 

these  attacks  on  black  girishavenot  been  taken  as  seriously  as  they  should  be.  That  isarevolting  thought. 

But  the  department's  handling  of  the  probe  thus  far  has  done  little  to  dispel  it.  Nor  has  the  department 
done  anything  to  dispel  one  of  the  key  criticisms  in  the  recent  scathing  critique  from  the  International 
Associations  ctf  Chiefr  of  Pc^ce.  Those  eiqierts  found  that  the  Bufifalodepartment  focuses  too  heavily 
on  solving  crimes  after  the  fact  rather  than  working  to  prevent  them.  The  department's  endre  handling 
of  the  probe  isalmost  a case  study  in  the  deficiencies  outlined  in  the  police  chiefs'  critique.  But  this  isn't 
a study.  The  victiros  here  were  real.  They  vsere  this  city's  children,  and  they  deserve  active  concern  and 
competent  protection.'' 

— The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)News 
May  9.  1991 

Winning  the  iirst  Brady  Bill  battle 

'The  expected  close  vote  the  Brady  Bill  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  turned  into  a rout  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  its  bullying,  threatening  tactics.  It  was  an  uncommon  triumph  of  good 
soise  on  gun  legislation,  but  hardly  cause  for  celebration  yet.  The  bill  faces  an  uncertain  future  in  the 
and  a possible  veto  from  President  Bush,  who  has  stubbornly  insisted  he  will  reject  any  gun- 
control  luasure,  whatever  its  merits,  that  is  not  part  of  hisand-crime  package.  The  true  significance  of 
the  vote  is  that  it  broke  the  chokehold  the  NRA  has  had  on  legislators  considering  almost  any  kind  of 
gim  legislation.  It  proved,  as  one  Congressman  put  it,  that  there  is  life  after  voting  against  the  NRA  — 
an  indication  that  lawmakers  are  beginning  to  see  the  500-pound  gorilla  as  a paper  tiger.  The  NRA 
overplayed  its  political  clout  by  waging  an  intensive,  expensive,  unreasonable  campaign  against  a 
reasonable  proposal  that  the  ptdiUc  favtaed.  Even  proponerfis  of  the  Brady  Bill  would  not  argue  that  it 
'vUl  stem  the  nation's  rising  tide  of  gun  violence.  But  it  is  a civilized,  logical  attenpt  to  make  a 
difference.  That  now  is  what  the  Senate  and  President  Bush  must  understand,  without  fear  of  paper 
Qgcfs." 

— The  Chicago  Tribune 
May  10.  1991 

Outright  fraud  (cont’d) 

“As  the  issue  of  gun  control  took  center  diis  week  in  Washington,  the  National  Rifle  Association  was 
working  overtime  in  peddling  the  palpable  nonsense  that  the  Second  Amendment  to  Constitution 
extends  an  unlifri  ted  right  of  gun  ovmershiptocitize  ns.  Over  two  centuries  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
come  close  to  interpreting  the  Second  Amendment  as  fanatical  elements  of  the  NRA  would  like. 
Legislative  bodies  need  no  constitutional  authcvity  to  enact  gun-control  laws;  all  they  need  is  the 
pobtical  will." 

— The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
May  10.  1991 

Skywriting  from  the  High  Court 

“In  declaring  (hat  people  arres  ted  withoutawarrant  can  belocked  up  for  48  hours  without  seeing  ajudge, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done  two  rare  and  remarkable  things.  First,  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
managed  to  debver  a majevity  opinion  without  those  little  shows  of  learned  authority  known  as 
footnotes.  Regreoably,  however,  she  also  managed  to  deliver  a constitutional  ruling  that  has  no  roots 
in  the  Constitution.  Nowhere  in  her  opinion  is  it  explained  why  48  hours,  not  24  or  36,  is  the  longest 
permissible  interval  to  jail  a suspect  without  asking  a neutral  magistrate  todecide  whether  the  arrest  was 
based  on  probable  cause.  The  five-justice  majority  seems  to  have  plucked  the  figure  from  the  air 
Luckily  for  liberty,  most  stales  have  already  decided  they  don't  need  two  days  to  process  a prisoner  to 
comply  with  the  Court'seommandm  1975  for 'prompt' judicial  hearings.  But  while  Justice  O'Connor's 
clean,  unfoomoied  prose  is  a stylistic  advance,  her  ruling  is  a setback  for  principled,  constitutionally 
grounded  decision-maldng.’' 

— The  New  York  Times 
May  IS.  1991 


Melton: 

A little  respect,  please, 
for  those  who  wear 
the  badge  the  right  way 

By  Michelle  Melton 

While  clouds  are  still  casting  a shadow  on  the 
reputations  of  police  officers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. it’s  time  someone  allowed  a little  light  to  shine 
on  our  men  and  women  in  blue.  Having  been 
raised  by  a pobce  officer.  I feel  I'm  as  qualified  as 
anyone  to  sing  their  praises. 

Though  I amajoumalist  by  trade,  my  upbring- 
ing has  rendered  me  incapable  of  writing  an  objec- 
tive article  on  these  public  servants.  I do  not, 
however,  bebeve  they  have  received  much  objec- 
tivity in  the  news  lately,  and  I'd  like  to  try  to 
rebalance  the  scales  just  a little. 

I cannot  and  will  not  defend  what  happened  to 
Rodney  King,  the  man  whose  beating  by  Los 
Angeles  pobce  officos  was  videotaped  and  played 
for  the  entire  nation.  Pure  and  simple,  those  offi- 
cers were  wrong. 

I can  share  my  knowledge  about  one  man  who 
has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  a business  that  breeds 
divorce,  alcohoUsm,  heart  disease,  high  blood 
pressure,  entity  bank  accounts,  hobdays  away 
from  home,  verbal  abuse,  physical  assaults,  bad 
hours  — the  bst  goes  on  and  on. 

My  father  has  been  a pobce  officer  for  25 
years.  When  I was  young,  E>ad  worked  shifts  and 
our  family  adjusted  our  lives  around  his  sched- 
ules. The  problem  was  we  weren't  dealing  with 
one  work  schedule  because  one  law  enforcement 
income  couldn't  feed,  clothe  or  house  a family  of 
five. 

Many  police  officenhai&t  work  port-time  jobs 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  and  many  choose 
security -type  jobs,  as  my  father  has  done  over  the 
years. 

I think  one  ofDad’s  first  securityjobs  was  with 
K-Mart.  I also  know  him  to  have  directed  traffic  at 
McDonnell-Douglas's  parking  lot  in  order  to  buy 
me  a swing  set,  worked  security  at  DiUards  so  my 
sister  and  I could  have  designer  jeans,  and  sweated 
at  a local  steel  factory  as  night  security  so  we  had 
the  hottest  pair  of  Nike  tennis  shoes  available  . 

The  money  never  got  much  bener.  although 
crime  is  always  getting  worse  and  citizens  are 
constantly  screaming  for  better  pobce  protection. 

In  die  meantime.  Dad  has  grown  older  but  the 
physical  requirements  of  his  job  never  lessened. 

He  was  kicked,  hit,  slapped,  bitten  and  spit  on 
more  than  once.  He  went  to  die  homes  of  women 
who  called  for  help  because  their  husbands  were 
beating  them,  just  to  have  the  same  women  cum  on 
him  when  he  tried  to  arrest  the  abusive  spouses. 

He  helped  women  change  their  flat  tires,  just  to 
be  called  a pig  when  he  gave  their  sons  speeding 
tickets.  He  returned  drunk  or  delinquent  juveniles 
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safely  to  their  parents  just  to  be  asked  why  he 
wasn't  out  arresting  rapists  instead  of  harassing 
sweet  children. 

He  socialized  with  civilian  friends  on  his  days 
off.  just  to  be  told  stories  of  the  unfair  treatment 
they 'd  received  the  last  time  they  had  an  encounter 
with  a pobce  officer.  And  he  invited  friends  into 
his  home  for  dinner,  just  to  be  asked  if  he  was  on 
the  take  because  his  house  had  two  bathrooms  or 
new  carpeting  or  two  videocassette  recorders. 

He  demanded  that  his  children  return  home  by 
midnight  from  dates  or  parties,  just  to  be  accused 
of  being  too  strict,  too  old-fashioned  and  entirely 
too  protective. 

My  father  never  complains  about  his  job. 
Despite  everything,  he  still  loves  it  and  I bebeve 
he  will  remain  a police  officer  until  his  retirement 
or  his  death . Bui  1 don' t believe  for  one  minute  that 
aU  of  those  things  have  affected  him. 

Fortunately,  my  father  is  strong.  He  has  never 
cracked  and  embarrassed  his  department  by  doing 
something  as  horrible  as  what  was  done  to  Rodney 
King. 

Unfortunately,  officers  sometimes  crack  — 
just  as  doctors,  politicians,  presidents,  spouses 
and  parents  often  fall  short  of  what  is  expected  of 
(hem. 

My  father  and  his  comrades  are  suffering  in  the 
wake  of  the  King  episode,  arxl  (hey  will  [xt>bably 
suffer  for  some  time  to  come.  Public  opinion  isn't 
working  in  their  favor  right  now,  and  it  svill  take 
much  effort  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  a few 
officers  all  the  way  across  the  country.  But  I do  not 
think  because  the  pay  is  bad.  the  hours  long  and 
the  public  abuse  plentiful,  that  we  should  condone 
pobce  brutality. 

I do  think,  however,  we  should  commend, 
thank  and  respect  those  officers  who  continue  to 
wear  the  badge  the  way  it  should  be  worn. 


(Michelle  Mellon  is  a reporter  in  Alton,  111.) 
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Letters 


These  Honored  Dead 

To  the  editor 

I want  to  thank  you.  your  news- 
paper, and  your  fine  reporter  Jacob  R. 
Garkon  behalf  of  all  the  police  officers 
and  their  families  who  have  been  work- 
ing so  desperately  hanj  to  see  this 
memorial  buDt,  (See  “One  Woman’s 
Monumental  Undertaking,"  LEN, 
March  31. 1991.)  This  fine  and  beauti- 
fully told  story  is  very  like  a miracle. 

During  the  Byrne  trials.  I sat  down 
next  to  the  parents,  to  introduce  myself 
and  tell  them  how  sorry  I was,  and 
congratulate  them  for  their  heroic  per- 
severance on  behalf  of  their  son.  Mid- 
scnience  I lost  my  voice,  excused  myself 
and  left  - part  of  my  ultimate  under- 
standing that  I would  not  speak  or  write 
what  I felt. 

Mr.  Gark  has  so  precisely  captured 
this  remarkable  odyssey,  and  the  hu- 
man aspect  — or  totality  — of  it.  You 
have  made  in  words  what  1 am  trying  to 
do  in  clay,  and  1 am  so  deeply  grateful 
for  this  kindness.  Mr.  Gark  is  an  admi- 
rable asset  to  the  recorded  word,  and 
reporter  who  possesses  originality  and 
real  feeling.  Thank  you  again. 

BARBARA  SPARHAWK 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Vested  Interest 

To  the  editor: 

Reference  the  enclosed  story/sur- 
vey  (“A  Vested  Interest  in  Policing." 
LEN,  Maich3l,  1991),  in  our  19ycars 
of  inventing  and  producing  soft  body 
armor,  we  have  always  found  that  m 
reality  comfort  was  the  most  important 
factor.  People  will  say  that  slopping 
power  IS  most  important,  but  when  it 
comes  down  to  actxiaily  saving  police 
lives,  the  less  comfortable  vests  have  a 
disturbing  record  of  being  left  in  the  car 
Crunks  arxl  station  lockers. 

I think  the  survey  quesbons  were 
somewhat  loaded  to  give  the  officer 
who  responded  the  impression  that  “less 
protecbon"  meant  something  like  the 
NU  Gass  I vest.  Most  reputable  body 
armor  makers  will  not  recommend  Gass 
I “protecbon."  (Gass  I will  stop  .38’s 
and  .22's,  but  it  will  not  stop  magnums 
or  9mm. ’s.)  Second  Giance  will  not 
even  make  the  NU  Gass  I body  armor. 

Furthermore,  in  all  fairness  to  your 
readers.  1 think  you  should  reveal  that 
the  survey  was  paid  for  by  Allied  Chemi- 
cal, makers  of  Spectra.  Our  tesbngs 
have  found  that  when  enough  layers  of 
Spectra  are  used,  it  will  indeed  stop 
bullets;  but  in  our  opinion  it  makes  the 
vests  suffer  and  less  comfortable. 

RIGIARD  C.  DAVIS 
President 

Second  Chance  Body  Armor  Inc. 

Central  Lake,  Mich 


Cult  Crime  Critiques 

To  the  editor 

Carl  Raschke  has  written  a curious 
rejoinder  (LEN,  March  15, 1991)tothe 
earlier  piece  by  Donald  Sills  (Dec.  15. 
1990)  which  cribcized  cull-crime  semi- 
nars. Raschke's  article  reads  like  his 
book:  He  prefers  to  question  the  mo- 
bves  of  his  cribes  — the  “apologists," 
to  use  his  term — and  to  derogate  their 
logic  in  raising  what  he  calls  “red  her- 
rings or  glaring  irrelevancies  " He  cites 
the  criticism  of  Mike  Rokos,  formerly 
of  the  Cult  Awarene.ss  Network,  who 
had  been  arrested  and  convicted  of  a 
sex  crime,  comctly  pointing  out  that 
criticism  of  Rokos  should  not  be  con- 
fu.scd  with  the  validity  (or  lack  ihcreoO 
of  what  Rokos  said  at  cult  seminars.  So 


to  Raschke.  Donald  Sills  has  fallen  “to 
the  very  low  level  of  sophisii- 
cabon. . .the  cult  apologists  display." 
Odd,  thou^  that  Raschke's  irajor  crib- 
cism  of  “apologists"  concerns  not  a 
study  of  evidence  for  a satanic  crime 
problem  but  an  oJ  honunem  argument 
against  credentials  of  his  own  cribes. 
He  singles  out  for  this  treatment  a book 
authored  by  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Scientific  Examination  of  Relig- 
ion. and  in  particular  Shuwn  Carlson, 
Ph.D.,  aitd  his  co-authors.  Raschke  did 
not  even  by  to  discredit  responsible, 
informed  critics  such  as  Kenneth  Lan- 
ning,  FBI.  and  Gordon  Mellon.  Ph.D., 
both  mentioned  in  the  Sills  article.  Is 
this  the  best  Raschke  can  offer? 

Raschke's  second  method  of  re- 
proaching “apologists"  IS  to  define  the 
arguments  of  cribes  of  the  sataiuc  crime 
problem  and  then  proceed  to  attack 
those  arguments  But  the  arguments  he 
describes  are  not  those  of  cribes  and 
“apologists."  a category  into  which  I 
fall.  “Monumental  and  well-docu- 
mented" cases  such  as  the  Richard 
Ramirez  "Night  Stalker"  trial,  to 
Raschke,  are  “totally  ignored."  But  this 
is  not  so,  as  attested  to  by  my  own  book 
on  law  enforcement's  haixlling  of  the 
Satanic  panic.  I have  no  “hidden  relig- 
ious agendas"  to  promote,  only  solid, 
consbtubonal,  professional  law  otforce- 
mentpracbce.  Raschke'sarbcle  fails  in 
the  same  way  as  his  book:  name-call- 
ing. credenbals-bashing,  and  bombast 
do  not  add  up  to  evidence  that  we  cribes 
are  wrong.  We  do  not  maintain  that 
crimes  do  not  occur  in  fealty  to  Slatan, 
only  that  the  pervasiveness  and  impor- 
tance of  the  f^nomenon  are  overrated. 

ROBERT  HICKS 
Cnminal  Jusbee  Analyst 
Virgiiua  Department  of  Criminal 
Jusbee  Services 
Richmond,  Va. 

( Hicks  is  the  author  of  “In  Pursuit  of 
Satan:  The  Police  and  the  Occult. " 
published  in  1991  by  Prometheus 
Books.) 


To  the  editor. 

Carl  Raschke's  “The  Distortions  of 
'Cult  Apologists,’  " (March  15,  1991) 
is  itself  full  of  the  distexbons.  sloppy 
scholarship  arxl  ad  hominem  attacks 
which  typfy  Raschke’s  foray  into  Sa- 
tanic hysteria  Since  he  took  special 
aim  at  both  the  report  “Satanism  in 
America:  How  the  Devil  Got  Much 
More  than  IBs  Due”  (not  “how  the 
devil  got  more  than  his  due,"  as  Raschte 
reported),  of  which  I am  the  principal 
author,  and  at  me  personally.  I must 
correct  some  of  Raschke's  numerous 
errors. 

“Satanism  in  America"  was  written 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commibee 
for  Scientific  Examination  of  Religion 
(CSER).  Rasdike’s  condemnabon  of 
CSER  for  its  siqiposedlackofscienbfic 
credenbals  is  odd  coirung  from  a man 
with  a Ph.D.  in  the  academic  field  of 
rebgion  rather  than  a scienbfic  field 
such  as  physics  or  biology.  CSER  counts 
among  its  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee members  more  than  20  utuversity 
professors  of  religion,  history,  philoso- 
phy, medicine  and  biology.  The  com- 
mittee contains  both  scienbsts  and 
academicians.  Raschke’s  implication 
that  CSER  coasists  solely  of  the  au- 
thors of  "Satanism  in  America"  is  pat- 
enby  untrue 

Raschke  next  attacks  me  pmonally 
by  taking  issue  with,  of  all  things,  my 
business  card!  After  selecbvely  quot- 
ing from.  Raschke  says,  “It  is  not  ex- 
aeby  the  kuKl  of  self-reptesentabon  one 


would  expect  from  an  academic  physi- 
cist." Obviously  Carl  doesn't  know 
many  [rfiysicists.  Physiasts  have  long 
had  the  reputabon  of  being  colorful, 
arxl  I proudly  carry  on  that  tradibon. 
Yes,  I dohavea  joke  card  which  lists  26 
separate  silly  categories  like  “miracles 
reproduced"  and  “virgins  converted," 
as  Raschke  reports,  along  with  “bgers 
tamed"  arxl  “saloons  emptied."  Under 
the  phone  number  it  says  “unless  dis- 
connected for  nonpayment."  It  is  so 
clearly  a joke  that  no  one  (before 
Raschke,  that  is)  has  ever  taken  it  seri- 
ously. 

However,  since  Raschke  is  so  con- 
cerned with  credentials  let  me  state  for 
the  record  that  1 hold  an  earned  Ph.D 
from  UGA.  specializing  in  nuclear 
physics.  I am  currenUy  employed  by 
U.C.-Berkeley's  Center  for  Parbcle 
Astrophysics  as  a research  physicist. 
I'm  sorry  if  I’m  not  stodgy  enough  for 
Carl's  tastes,  but  I am  by  any  measure 
an  academically  credenbaled  f^ysicist. 

Raschke  didn’t  menbon  that  my  co- 
authors include  Gerald  Larue.  Emeri- 
tus Professor  of  Biblical  History  arxl 
Archaeology  and  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Gerontology  a the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  or  that  Larue  has  written 
extensively  on  the  occult.  Neither  docs 
he  say  that  co-author  Gerry  Sullivan 
holds  an  M.A.  in  Theological  Studies 
and  is  a doctoral  student  in  conqiarabve 
literature  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
varua,  or  that  April  Masche  is  a creden- 
baled nuclear  sigineer  and  an  informa- 
bon  specialist  And  while  he  did  men- 
bon D.  Hudson  Frew,  Raschke  did  not 
say  that  Irew  is  a long-time  police 
consultant  on  occult  crime.  Addibon- 
ally,  “Satanism  in  America"  includes 
special  appendices  from  FBI  Special 
Agent  Ken  Lanning  and  criminal  jus- 
tice analyst  Robert  Hicks.  If  Raschke 
really  wants  to  play  this  silly  “battle  of 
the  credenbals"  game,  he  should  know 
that  taken  together  ours  far  outweigh 
his. 

Raschke  nesn  reveals  that  D.  Hudson 
Frew  is  a Wiccan  priest.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  news  as  the  very  first  page  of 
our  book  clearly  idenbfies  Frew  as  both 
the  president  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
Goddess  and  a Wiccan  (iriest.  Frew 
provided  informabon  used  in  the  sec- 
bons  on  the  history  and  pracbee  of 
satanism  aivl  the  damage  being  done  by 
the  hysteria  surrounding  ihis  issue.  Frew 
was  the  only  Wiccan  involved  in  the 
report  arxl  his  religion  in  no  way  coerv- 
promised  our  findings.  Raschke  further 
attacks  Frew  because  his  reUgious  be- 
liefs aren’t  “scienbfic."  So  what?  No 
one’s  religious  beliefs  are.  If  his  com- 
plaint is  vabd,  then  Raschke’s  convic- 
tions  as  a Presbyterian  arxl  one-bme 
seminarian  must  negate  his  own  fiixj- 
ings  that  satanism  is  a social  problem. 

While  attacking  Frew’s  religion, 
Raschke  failed  to  say  that  Gerry  O’Sul- 
livan. who  cortributed  nxxe  to  our  book 
than  did  Frew,  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chrisban  Associabon 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvarua  (also 
staled  on  in  “Sataiusm  in  Amenca") 
and  is  a long-time  committed  Chrisban. 
In  fact,  the  sharp  diversity  of  religious 
beliefs  anvng  our  authors  was  a great 
aid  in  staying  focused  on  the  relevant 
issues  of  sataiusm  in  our  society. 

Raschke  also  took  issue  with  how 
our  book  was  published.  “Sataiusm  in 
Amenca"  wascxiginally  intended  as  an 
academic  repivt  to  be  made  available  to 
police  and  scholars  only.  After  it  ap- 
peared, I received  a flood  of  requests 
for  it  and  so  the  authors  decided  to 
create  Gaia  Press  to  make  “Satanism  in 


America"  available . For  the  record,  and 
contrary  to  Raschke’s  innuendo,  Gaia 
Press  in  no  way  promotes  occultism  of 
any  sort  and  it  has  no  affiliabon  what- 
soever with  the  new  age  Gaia  Book- 
store in  Berkeley.  “Satanism  in  Amer- 
ica" is  Gaia  Press’s  only  publicabon. 

LasUy.  Raschke  criticizes  us  for 
lisbng  Zeena  LaVey.  who  was  at  the 
ume  of  publicabon  the  official  spxikes- 
person  for  the  Church  of  Satan,  as  an 
expKit  on  satanism.  This  is  like  object- 
ing to  the  listing  of  a Catholic  pnest  as 
an  expert  on  Catholicism.  “Satarusm  in 
America"  lists  20  different  people  in 
our  "Experts"  seebon,  including  police 
officers,  sociologists  and  Chrisban 
mirusteis.  LaVey  is  the  only  satanisi 
andweclearlyidentifyherassuch.  We 
included  her  contact  informabon  be- 
cause we  knew  dial  good  .scholars  would 
want  to  get  the  satarusts’  side  of  the 
controversy. 

Raschke  should  well  have  krxiw  that 
his  attacks  were  unfounded  because 
Frew,  Masche  and  I met  wdth  l^chke 
in  the  Diesel  Bookstore  in  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  while  Raschke  was  promobng 
his  book  “Panted  Black."  As  I handed 
him  my  joke  business  card  I personally 
told  him  of  my  Ph.D.  in  physics  and 
where  I worked.  We  discussed  the  cre- 
denbals and  backgrounds  of  “Satanism 
in  America"  's  authors  arxl  I told  him 
that  Gaia  Press  in  no  way  promoted  oc- 
culbsmand  was  not  affiliated  with  Gaia 
Bookstore.  Frew  then  handed  Raschke 
a 17-p>age  papier  he  had  written  docu- 
menbng  numerous  errors  of  fact  arxl 
fallacious  reasoning  used  in  “Painted 
Black."  This  may  explain  Raschke’s 
mobves  for  using  Law  Enforcement 
News  as  a vehicle  for  his  attacks  against 


“Satarusm  in  America"  arxl  its  authors. 

I pointed  out  in  my  review  of 
“Painted  Black"  (published  in  the 
MarclVApril  1991  issue  of  The  Hu- 
marust)  that  Raschke's  work  on  saian- 
ism  IS  full  of  errors  I summarized  my 
objections  by  referring  to  "Painted 
Black"  as  “the  Exxon  Valdez  of  ra- 
tional journalism"  and  “a  masierpnec? 
of  the  new  'saianic'  McCarthyism 
W)ule  these  words  were  kind  compem! 
to  those  chosen  by  some  other  revie  .- 
ers,  Raschke  apiparenUy  took  special 
excepbon  to  my  review.  Shorby  after  • 
appeared.  The  Humanist  received  • 
scathing  letia  from  Raschke  ihreairr, 
ing  to  sue  the  magazine,  my.self  anJ 
Gerry  O’Sullivan  for  libel.  (Raschke 
claimed  that  O'Sullivan’s  descripibon 
of  him  as  a “self-pxoclaimed  sataixilo- 
gist"  was  actionable,  and  that  my  opi< 
ions  were  “egregiously  libelous.") 

In  short,  Raschke's  “disiorbotB" 
piece  is  both  ironic  and  sad.  It  is  ironic 
that  Raschke  would  pien  such  reckless 
distorbons  about  me  while  at  the  same 
threatening  to  sue  me  for  libel  for  pub- 
licly criticizing  his  work.  And  it  is 
always  sad  to  see  a uruversity  professor 
preferring  pxxirly  researched  character 
assassination  to  substantive  scholaiship. 
Rather  than  cribcize  "Satanism  in 
America"  duecUy,  Raschke  is  content 
with  unfeunded  and  shameless  innu- 
endo against  As  authors.  Such  schcul- 
yard  absurdities  have  no  value  m the 
marketplace  of  ideas. 

SHAWN  CARLSON.  Ph  D 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratories 
Center  for  Panicle  Astrophysics 
University  of  (Talifomia 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


Build  your  own  department: 

Chief  unveils 
his  "wish  list" 


Continued  from  Page  6 
seven  cars — Ford  Crown  Victewias  — 
two  of  which  are  unmarked,  and  all  of 
which  are  equipipied  with  mobile  data 
terminals.  The  officers,  uniformed  in 
navy-blue  pants,  steel  Wue  shirts  arxl 
spxirting  stars  instead  of  badges,  are 
armed  with  semiautomabc  pistols. 

Like  any  ambibous  pxilice  chief, 
Bonneville  has  his  own  “wish  list"  for 
the  agency  anl  ideas  abexA  what  he 
would  like  to  see  the  Prospwet  Heights 
Police  Department  become.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  the  department  needs 
a bigger  and  better  eqinp;p)ed  facUity 
and  noted  that  the  city  is  already  work- 
ing toward  expanding  its  current  head- 
quarters. He  is  opbmisbc  that  his  staff, 
which  includes  two  civilian  employees 
with  be  increased;  the  City  Council  has 
already  approved  the  hiring  this  year  of 
two  addibonal  officers. 

However,  unlike  many  incoming 
p»lice  managers  whcee  ideas  for  change 
are  often  hindered  by  tradition  or  an 
“old  guard"  command  staff.  Bonne- 
ville is  in  a pxjsibon  to  shape  and  guide 
the  infant  agency.  "I'd  like  to  see  us 
more  invdved  with  the  community 
through  conununity-relations  officers 
oi  Officer  Fnendly.  I'd  like  to  see  a 
DARE  (Drug  Awareness  Resistance 
Educabon)  program  staned  here  in 
Prospjccts  Heights.  I'd  like  to  see  Offi- 
cer Friendly  start  it  [DARE].  And  I’d 
like  toseethedepxirtmeni  become  more 
involved  with  the  Park  District  and  the 
School  Dlstnct.  to  forma  real  relation- 
ship between  those  agerxies  and  ours. 


We  just  don't  have  the  pieople  todo  that 
at  this  purnt." 

Enthuaasm  Is  CalcMng 

Bonneville’s  enthusiasm  about  lead- 
ing the  young  deptartment  is  reflected  ui 
the  atticudes  of  its  front-line  officers. 
Officer  A1  Steffen,  a former  military 
puliceman  who  is  assigned  to  the  two- 
man  invesOgaDve  uiut,  told  LEN  he 
had  recei  ved  numerous  offers  of  police 
employment  before  settling  on  an  offer 
from  the  Prospject  Heights  Police  De- 
partment He  does  not  regret  the  choice, 
he  said.  “I  took  Prospect  Heights  be- 
cause 1 thought  that  to  be  in  the  founda- 
bon  of  a new  depiartmeni  would  be 
quite  a challenge  " 

"There's  all  these  different  facets  to 
a pxilice  department  that  have  to  be 
implemented  and  to  be  a p»rt  of  that,  to 
get  It  on  line,  to  get  things  going  arxl 
actually  see  it  work,  has  been  quite  an 
accomplishment,"  Steffen  conanued. 
“A  lot  of  It  IS  due  to  the  fact  (hat  the 
supjervisors  and  the  Oucf  are  wont  to 
listen  to  the  inpxit  of  everybody  in- 
volved m the  deportment  " 

Steffen  said  he  also  felt  that  (he 
Police  Deportment  has  gained  the  con- 
fidence arxl  supjpxxt  of  the  town's  resi- 
dents in  Its  relatively  short  existence.  "I 
have  people  telling  me  all  of  the  time 
that  It 's  arrezing  what  kind  of  job  we're 
doing.  . . This  is  their  Balice  Depart- 
ment and  I think  they  are  behind  it  100 
pierccnl " 

(Next:  A lookat  crime  -andenme- 
fighting  — in  Prospect  Heights./ 
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St  i^eterstxjrg  on  the  beam. 


Hand-held  radar  units  pulled  from  duty 


Cooiinued  from  Page  5 
DTw  units,  he  added. 

The  agency  may  also  purchase  a 
Decatur  Qectronics  model  with  an 
ataeooa  that  can  be  mounted  on  a car's 
door  post  "It  can  be  custom-fitted  to 
there.  The  problem  is  it's  not 
'^herproofed  and  you  have  to  cover 
It  it's  not  in  use,'' Proffitt  said. 

• *ther  agencies  removed  radar  an- 
rr.-„,<is  that  were  formeriy  mounted  in 
Ui.  .Tont  and  back  interiors  of  police 
' and  relocated  them  onto  the  ve- 
' .V  s'  light  bars.  The  $20-pCf-unii 
*e  fitting  job  does  not  reduce  the  ef- 
I -enessofthe  radar  unit,  according 
indy  Shields,  a reseach  analyst  for 
Hernando  County,  Ra..  Sheriff's 


Department,  which  made  the  adjust- 
ment a few  months  ago. 

Proffin  said  that  recent  tests  have 
shown  the  adjustment  greatly  reduces 
the  level  of  possibly  harmful  emissions 
from  radar  units,  but  he  acknowledged 
that  it  doesn't  guarantee  safety.  “That 
[reduction  in  emissions]  doesn’t  tell  us 
much.  We  don’t  know  if  that’s  low 
enough  if  the  difference  is  signifi- 
cant. but  it  certainly  appears  to  be,"  he 
said 

Proffitt  added  that  since  the  agency 
took  Its  action  in  January,  it  has  re- 
ceived numerous  inquiries  from  other 
officers  who  have  been  stricken  with 
cancer.  “Somebody  else  told  me  ih^ 
the  two  areas  d your  body  that  are  most 


susceptible  and  sensitive  to  radar  are 
your  eyes,  and  for  men.  their  testicles. 
I'm  hearing  reports,  like  Poynter  did,  of 
officers  having  eye  cancer  and  testicu- 
lar cancer,"  said  Proffitt. 

Recently,  the  sergeant  said,  he  re- 
ceived a lener  from  two  Connecticut 
police  officers  who  routinely  patrolled 
together.  Both  were  young  and  regu- 
larly used  radar,  both  have  developed 
testicular  cancer. 

“So  yeah. It's  not  conclusive,  but  all 
of  a sudden  you  get  all  of  these  reports 
and  it  kind  of  sends  up  a red  flag. 
Maybe  there  is  a correlation  here.  The 
more  reports  we  get.  the  more  it  points 
to  that."  Proffitt  observed. 

The  possiUe  adverse  health  effects 


associated  with  radar  use  have  also 
focused  attention  on  risks  that  might 
exist  with  other  police  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  800-megahertz  radio  sys- 
tems commonly  used  in  police  commu- 
nications. The  St.  Petersburg  Police 
Department  recently  submitted  some 
of  its  cominini  cations  equipment  to  the 
Rorida  Bureau  of  Industrial  Safety  for 
testing.  The  results  showed  that  “every 
time  an  officer  keys  the  microphone, 
he’s  getting  more  microwaves  than  if 
he  were  actually  to  turn  that  radar  gun 
on  his  body  and  pull  the  trigger,"  said 
ProffiR.  “It  was  also  much  more  power- 
ful coming  off  the  antenna  on  the  trunk 
lids.  So  we're  also  going  to  move  the 
antenna  from  the  trunk  lid  to  up  on  top 


of  the  cruiser  so  that  the  metal  roof  con 
shield  those  [emissions]  as  well." 

Hand-held  radios  could  pose  yet 
another  health  problem  f«  police  offi- 
cers, added  Proffitt.  “The  antennas  are 
about  a foot  from  your  forehead,  and 
when  you  key  the  mike,  you’re  fore- 
head is  getting  microwaved  as  bad  — if 
not  worse  — than  if  you  had  a radar 
gun." 

The  posible  dangers  ibsociated  with 
the  use  of  communications  equipment 
"concerns  me  even  more"  than  the 
health  risks  posed  by  radar,  said  Prof- 
fitt. "The  hand-held  radios  are  much 
more  powerful  than  radar.  Our  tests 
show  that  they. . .could  even  be  more  of 
a problem  " 


Vietnamese  gangs  flex  their  muscles 
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their  victims  just  “for  the  fun  of  it." 

Police  say  the  gangs  target  victims 
by  perusing  phone  books,  following 
lucky  gamblers  or  following  business 
owners  known  to  have  cash  on  hand. 
They  know  their  victims’  routines. 
They  follow  them  around  formore  than 
a week,"  said  Officer  Mike  Niehoff,  a 
gang  investigator  (or  the  San  Jose  Po- 
lice Department.  “They  know  when 
they  leave,  when  they  come  home. 
They're  pretty  thorough." 

Analyas  believe  die  hnne  invasions 
began  about  a decade  ago  in  Orange 
County,  where  100.000  Vietnamese 
have  settled  since  the  lae  1970’s.  The 
gangs  have  grown  to  include  about  6,000 
members,  officials  estirrete. 

The  gangs  are  now  expanding  their 
criminal  activities  to  other  cities  by 
making  ties  with  established  local  gangs, 
many  composed  of  fellow  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  who  began  frnning  out 
across  the  country  from  the  West  Coast 
during  the  early  1980's.  California 
police  departmoits  investigating  the 
activities  of  the  West  Coast  gangs  have 
found  their  criminal  activities  have 
spread  to  Louisiana,  Massachusetts. 
New  Mexico,  New  Ycrk  and  Texas. 
“They  are  rapidly  expanding,"  said  Sgl. 


Harry  Hu  of  the  Oakland  Police  De- 
partment’s gang  crimes  unit  “They're 
well-connected.  They  have  a sof*usti- 
cated  network  going." 

In  New  York,  Vietnamese  gangs 
have  been  blamed  for  brazen,  daytime 
shootouts  in  the  city's  teeming  China- 
town section,  where  ih^  are  trying  to 
wrest  coitrol  of  the  aiea's  lucrative 
extortion  and  gambling  rackets  from 
long-estaUished  Chinese  gangs.  Re- 
cently. reports  of  home  and  shop  inva- 
sions have  surfaced,  and  in  one  in- 
stance. a Vietnamese  gang  held  up  an 
entire  garmert  factevy.  locldng  doors 
to  prevent  escapes,  Chen  robbing  every- 
one present  [See  LEN,  Mardi  31, 1989; 
Jan.  15. 1990;  July/August  1990.] 

Many  current  gang  members  stem 
from  the  second  wave  of  Vietnamese 
immigraiis  known  as  the  “boat  people" 
who  (led  the  war-ravaged  country  in 
rickety  oafr  during  the  late  I970's  and 
early  1980' s.  Their  lot  has  not  improved 
much  since  arriving  in  the  Urnted  States; 
many  eke  out  meago-  existences  and 
rely  on  public  assistance  to  survive.  As 
their  children  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
lacking  hope,  many  join  street  gangs 
for  emotional  and  economic  support. 

“Many  came  here  without  parents 
or  guidance,"  said  Hoang  Dang  Nguyen, 


{resident  of  (he  Bach  Viet  Association 
of  Sacramento,  a social  service  agency. 
“We  failed  to  have  them  adapt  socially 
and  economically.  We  failed  to  provide 
jobs." 

Cassidy  said  that  many  gang  mem- 
bers feel  abandoned  by  their  families 
and  by  American  society.  “They  have 
no  sense  of  belonging.  They  feel  very 
isolated  in  this  countiy.  The  gangs 
become  their  surrogate  families." 

Many  Vietnamese  gang  members 
have  been  hardened  by  the  cruelties 
and  violence  they  may  have  witnessed 
at  children,  so  they  are  more  ruthless 
and  likely  to  commit  crimes  with  impu- 
nity. They  witnessed  mitilations. 
mayhem,  robberies  when  they  were  4 
or  5 years  old.  We  send  them  to  state 
prison,  and  it's  like  summer  camp  to 
them,"  said  Marcus  Frank,  a detective 
with  the  WestminstCT,  Calif.,  Police 
Department. 

Their  victims — whocomc  from  the 
same  background  and  who  are  often 
distrustful  of  police  — are  easily  in- 
timidated. They  fear  reprisals  and  are 
often  unwilling  to  report  crimes  or  tes- 
tify against  defendants.  “They  know 
the  threat  is  real,"  Hu  said.  "They  just 
let  it  go.  They  don’t  want  to  make 
waves  about  it."  Hu  added  that  one 
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gang  member  in  Oakland  committed 
home  invasions  for  five  years  before 
finally  being  reported  to  police. 

In  some  communities,  the  violence 
threatens  to  spQl  out  from  within  South- 
east Asian  cotmtunities  and  grow  into 
bloody  interethnic  conflicts.  In  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  an  increasing  rivalry 
between  Southeast  Asian  and  Hispanic 
residents  for  economic  opportunities 
has  exploded  into  an  increasingly 
murderous  gang  war  between  the  two 
groups.  In  the  past  18  months,  more 
than  55  drive-by  revenge  shootings  have 
resulted  in  10  deaths  and  scores  of 
injuries.  Some  of  the  city’s  estimated 
45,000  Cambodian  residents  are  leav- 
ing, and  business  owners  say  they  are 
tenified  both  of  Canixxlian  gangs 
specializing  in  extortion  and  the  in- 
creasingly violenct  conflict  between 
Cambodians  and  gangs  of  Hispanic 
youths. 

Long  Beach  police  estimate  that 
there  are  about  8,800  gang  members  in 
that  city,  of  whom  about  4,000  are 
Hispanic.  About  800  are  Cambodian, 
and  the  remainder  are  black,  Asian  or 
white.  The  Southeast  Asian  gangs  — 


who  sometimes  battle  one  another  — 
have  names  like  the  Tiny  Rascal  Gang, 
the  Exotic  Foreign  Oeation  Coterie, 
the  Asian  Boyz,  the  Asian  Brotherhood 
and  the  Oneiial  Boys.  The  principal 
Hispanic  gang  is  the  East  Side  Longos. 

Police  believe  the  bloodletting  be- 
tween the  Southeast  Asian  and  His- 
panic gangs  began  in  October  1989, 
when  a carload  of  Cambodians  affili- 
ated with  the  Tiny  Rascals  shot  and 
killed  a member  of  the  East  Side  Longo 
gang.  The  revenge  shootings  have 
continued  eva  since  — claiming  mo- 
torists, bystanders,  pedestrians  and 
people  in  their  homes  as  victims. 

Officer  Sam  Chittapalo,  a Cambo- 
dian immigrant  who  is  a community 
relations  officer  with  the  Long  Beach 
Police  Deportment,  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  Cambodian  youths  have 
called  on  Asian  gangs  — including 
Vietnamese — in  other  cities  for  help  in 
their  battle  against  the  Latino  gangs. 
The  Vietnamese,  said  Chittapalo,  are 
very  “good  teachers  who  have  tau^t 
[the Cambodians]  very  well:  extortion, 
armed  robbery,  rape  and  offier  things 
like  drivc-by  shootings." 


Making  a Federal  case 
out  of  body-armor  issue 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ofthebodyarmorstandardsissue,  “For 
all  the  obvious  reasons,  we  vrill  not  be 
able  to  provide  any  comments  on  this 
issue,"  she  said. 

It  was  NU  officials  who  had  sup- 
plied information  to  the  FTC  about 
American  Body  Armor’s  alleged  de- 
ceptive practices.  The  NU  learned  of 
allegations  that  a vest  model  sold  by 
ABA  to  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment was  falsely  labeled  by  the  manu- 
facturer as  meeting  the  NU  voluntary 
standard.  The  mode!  allegedly  had  not 
been  tested  to  determine  if  it  met  (his 
standard,  even  though  it  bore  the  manu- 
facturer’s certification  label  indicating 
that  it  had.  In  subsequert  testing  at  an 
NU-approved  laboratory,  the  vest  fmicd 
due  to  multiple  bullet  penetrations, 
according  to  a statement  issued  by  the 
NU  on  May  28. 

The  Houston  Police  Department 
decUned  to  comment  on  the  incident 
since  it  too  has  filed  a lawsuit  against 
American  Body  Armor.  In  a statement. 
DeWitt  said  that  “manufacturers  who 
certify  their  protective  equipment  as 
meeting  the  NU  voluitary  standard. 


when  the  equipment  has  not  undergone 
the  testing  procedure,  should  be  held 
accountable." 

Lester  Shubin,  who  retired  in  late 
May  as  director  of  the  NU's  Science 
and  Technology  Division,  told  LEN 
that  NU  look  action  against  ABA  be- 
cause “we  believe  that  if  the  police  buy 
something  that’s  repre.senied  as  one 
thing,  that’s  what  it  ought  to  be.  since 
you’re  dealing  with  a life-saving  piece 
of  equipment." 

Sound  off  on 
the  burning  police 
issues  of  the  day  : 
Make  your  opinions 
known  in  the 
"Forum*'  section  of 
Law  Enforcement 
News  — where  you 
know  you'll  get  your 
point  across. 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUCT 

4- 8.  UliX  Annual  Congress  of  Corredioo. 
Prcsemod  by  the  American  Correctional 
Assoaanoa  To  be  held  in  Minneapolis. 

5- 7.  School  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra  F«- 
$125 

5-7.  The  Rdd  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& lnteiTO{^oa  Presented  by  John  E.  Retd 

& Associates.  To  be  hdd  in  Loidoa  EngJareL 

Fee:  $550. 

5-7.  Cults  & Youth.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $325 

5-8.  Police  Internal  AfTaa-s.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  m St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $375. 

5-9.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
InvestigadotL  Pesented  by  the  Instinite  of 
Police  Technology  & Managert*nt.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fte:  $395. 

5-9.  Police  Supervision.  Pesenied  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington. 
N.C.  Fee:  $395. 

5-16.  At-Sceoe  Traffic  Acddenl^IValfic 
Homidde  InvestigatioiL  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.  Fee:  $575 

5-Nov.  15.  Poly^aph  Examiner  Basic 
Course.  Preseited  by  the  EJepartiiKnt  of 
Defense  Pdygraph  InsOtuie.  To  be  held  in 
Fort  McOdlan.  Ala. 

7.  Budget  Hanning  for  Law  Enforceroent 
Agencies.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Houston- [to wntown  Oimiml  Justice  Center. 
To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee:  $35. 

7-9.  Anatomy  cf  a Youth  Gang.  Presented 
by  the  Flonda  Oime  Prevenbon  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale  Fla. 
Fee;  $125 

12-13.  Survival  Spanish.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Acslemy. 
Sam  Houston  State  University  Tobcheldin 
Huntsville.  Tex.  Fee;  $75 

12-14.  Security  ManageiiKni.  Presented 
by  the  Notthwestem  University  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  m Evanston,  111.  Fee' 
$450, 

12-14  'Ihe  Reid  Technique  of  tiCerviewii^ 

& Interrogaiioa  Pesemed  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C  Fee:  $495 

12-14.  AdnunlAration.  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Held  Training  Officer 


IVogram.  Presetted  by  the  Insotiae  of  Pilice 
Technology  & Managcmcm.  To  be  held  in 
Franklin,  Term.  Fee;  $350, 

12-16.  Search  & Recovery/Rescue 
Underwater  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Northweston  University  Ttaffic  Imtitute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  OL  Fee;  $550. 
12-16.  Special  Operadoui  Reaction  Team 
Training.  Presoiied  by  tte  frwitiJte  of  Public 

Service.  To  be  held  in  GaincsviUe.  Ga.  Fee 
$500. 

12-16.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee;  $395. 

12-16.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Managenrnt.  To  be 
held  m Jacksonville.  Fla.  Re:  $495. 

12- 23.  P^chophyslologk^  Fundamentals 
in  the  Detection  of  Deceptbiu  Presented  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  PoIygrafA 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  P«t  McOcUan.  Ala. 

13- 14.  New  Technolc^es  in  Criminal 
Justice:  Current  Status  & Future 
Directions.  Presented  by  SEARCH  Group 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Denver. 

13-15.  Street  Survival  ’91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Fee:  $149  (all  tlrec  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

15-16.  Middle  Eastern  Terrorism. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  m Winchester.  Va. 
Fee;  $375. 

19-2  L ITie  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogatioa  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Assoaates-  To  be  held  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Fee:  $495 

1SL23.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ha.  F«;  $475. 

19-23.  Investigation  & Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Pohee  Technology  & 
Managermu.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Foe:  $450 

19-23.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ha  Fee:  $395. 

19-23.  Held  Training  Officers  lYogram. 
Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem  University 
Traffic  Instinite.  To  be  held  ui  Evanston,  Dl. 
Fee:  $500 

19-23.  The  Terrorist  Phenomenon: 
ApproocUng  the  Next  Certury.  Presented 
by  the  Office  of  Intemanonal  Criminal 


Jusuce,  University  of  Dlmou-Qucago.  To 
be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee:  $400 

19-23.  Tactical  Team  Operations  I. 
Ptesented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Re:  $500. 

19-30.  Advarxed  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Managenxnt,  To  be 
held  in  Miami,  Ha.  Fee:  $575. 

19-30.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigatioa  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Tedinology  & Mai^emem.  To  be 
held  in  Reno.  Nev.  Fee;  $575. 

21-23.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ha. 
Fee;  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

26-27.  Concedment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Imtitute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 

26-27.  Police  Pursuit  Senanar.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Techitology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville 
Ha.  Fee:  $295. 

26-28.  nie  Reid  Technique  of  (iflerviewing 
& Int«To^doa  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee 
$495. 

26-28.  The  Reid  Technique  of  IrCerviewing 
& Interro^tion.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Seattle.  Fee 
$495, 

26-28.  Street  Survival  ’91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first 
two  days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

26-30.  Tactical  Team  Operariotts  IL 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesvilie,  Ga.  Re:  $525. 

26-30  Investigation  of  Pedestrian 
Accideiits  & Hianan  Factors.  Resented  by 
the  Instituie  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ha.  Fee:  $425. 

26-30.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  Microcompidcrs. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management-  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ha  Fee:  $595 

26-30.  Interviews  & Interrogatioiis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Tedinology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ha  Fee:  $395. 

26-30.  Police  Executive  DevdopmenL 
Presented  by  the  Instituie  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemen.  To  be  held  m 
Jacksonville.  Ha.  Fee;  $395. 

26-30.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 


Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Managenrni.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ha  Rc:  $475 

29-30.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Iirterrogatioa  Presented 
by  John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Seattle.  Fee;  $345. 

SEPTEMBER 

3- 5.  Law  Enforce  me  fU  SbotguiL  Presented 
by  the  Instituie  of  Public  Service  To  be  held 
m Gainesville.  Ga  Fee-  $295. 

34S.  Psychological  Profiling.  Presented  by 
NIS  Inc..  To  be  held  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Fee* 
$265. 

J*Oci.  11.  Ceiiiffcate  Program  In 
Delinqiiency  Control  Presented  by  the 
Delinquency  Control  Insnnxe.  Tobe  held  in 
Los  Angeles.  Tuition:  $2,500, 

4- 6.  HigtwRisk  Inddent  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uruversity 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  E'vanston.  Dl. 
Fm;  $400 

5- 6.  Executive/VlP  Protectioa  Presented 
by  Richard  W,  Kutoea  & Associates.  To  be 
held  m Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $375 
9-ll.Tbe  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& IntciTo^ioa  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Assocmes.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee- 
$495. 

9- 12.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
Sc  Imerrogatioa  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
St  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee 
$550. 

9-13.  Research  Methods  in  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestem  Law  Enforcemeii  Institute. 
To  be  held  m Richardsoa  Tex.  Re;  $295 


Continued  from  Page  S 
demand.  Efforts  to  end  production  of 
opium  tho%  have  been  hampered  by  a 
“political  accommodation"  worked  out 
between  the  ruling  military  regime, 
which  has  little  control  over  the  opium- 
producing  regions  of  the  country,  and 
“major  narco-insurgent  groups"  which 
coning  areas  offfie  counny  where  opium 
is  cultivated,  said  Melvyn  Levitsky, 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  narcotics 
matters. 

Burma,  which  with  Laos  and  Thai- 
land forms  the  major  opmm-producing 
region  known  as  the  *t3ciden  Triangle," 
harvested  an  estimated  2,200  metric 
tons  of  opium  last  year  — twice  the 
amount  produced  in  1988,  Levitsky 
said.  Worldwide,  there  was  an  esti- 
mated 10  percent  decrease  in  opium 
production  in  1990,  but  experts  attnb- 
ute  the  drop  to  poor  weather condiuons 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Bush  Administration  has  de- 
vised an  anti-heroin  plan  that  includes 
diplomatic  initiatives  to  gam  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  governments,  an  in- 
crease in  interdiction  efforts,  and  funds 
for  inograms  to  persuade  poppy  farm- 
ers to  raise  other  crops.  But  manv  are 
pessimistic  about  the  strategy  because 
of  the  economic  and  cultural  loles  opium 
production  plays  m the  grower  nations. 

“The  countless  number  of  ethnic 
groups  who  have  in  recent  years  en- 
tered the  very  lucrative  hooin  trade 
pose  linguistic,  cultural  and  poliucai 
problems  which  at  times  seem  insur- 
mountable." said  Caflfey.  “In  addiuon, 
the  public  concern  over  the  crack  and 
cocaine  problem  ^ the  aRendanr 
violence  has  forced  law  enforcemcm  to 
direct  most  of  its  resources  towards 
addressing  that  problem  ~ 

Experts  also  point  to  a link  between 
the  use  of  cocaine  and  heroin.  Trattick- 


(SLB  nwTibcn);  $395  (non-cmnbcrv| 

9-I3.CriiniiialRtroiDiTigEnllwt*nienL 

Presented  by  the  Injtituie  of  Police 
Technology  St  ManagcmcrtL  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

9-13.  Expanded  Study  in  Sects,  Cuhs  & 
Deviant  Movements.  Ptesented  by  the 
Instuuie  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Franklin.  Term 
Fee:  $395. 

9-13.  Investigation  Sc  lnspecti«»  of 
ConunereW  Vefaide  Accidents.  Proenied 
by  the  Institute  of  Poli«  Technerfogy  St 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Pboerux.  Fee; 
$450. 

9-13.  baoviews  & Interro^tiiom  for  Drug 
Officers.  Pteaerted  by  the  Institute  of  Pobce 

Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  m 
Jacksonvifle.  Fla.  Fee  $425 

9-13.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
ManagemenL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee- 
$575. 

9-13.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management.  Fee:  $425 

9- 13.  Drug  Raid  Operations.  Presented  by 

the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee;  $525 

9-13.  FundamenUls  of  Courtroom 
Testimony  for  Potygraph  Exanuners. 
Presented  by  the  Deparorem  of  Defense 
Polygraph  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Fon 
McClellan,  Ala. 

9-13.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univemiy 
Traffic  InsQtute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  HI 
Fee:  $550 


ers  often  market  both  drugs  and  offi- 
cials fear  a decrease  in  cocaine  usage 
will  give  way  to  increased  heroin  use. 
Dr.  Herbert  D.  KJeber.  a deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Pol  icy.  told  the  cormnittee  that 
users  of  cocaine  often  turn  to  drugs 
such  as  heroin  to  take  off  (he  edge. 
“Stiimiants  such  as  cocaine  wear  people 
out,"  Kleber  said.  “As  a result  they 
often  turn  to  sedatives  like  heroin  to 
calm  their  nerves  and  to  achieve  a more 
soothing  high." 

Kleber  added  that  the  increased 
purity  of  heroin  being  sold  in  urban 
areas  — and  the  fear  of  contracting 
AIDS  as  a result  of  sharing  needles  — 
may  encourage  mae  people  to  smoke 
the  drug. 

Despite  the  dire  nature  of  the  testi- 
mony about  heroin.  Kleber  said  the 
situation  warrants  “careful  attention" 
but  not  alarm.  “Both  historical  panems 
and  the  data  I have  seen  suggest  that 
while  there  may  be  some  nsc  in  heroin 
use  in  the  next  faw  years,  the  numbers 
will  not  be  anywhere  near  the  scale  of 
the  current  crack  epidemic."  he  said. 

Increased  supply  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  an  inaease  in  demand,  Kleber 
added,  noting  that  U.S.  drug  use  in 
general  is  on  the  downswing.  Heroin  is 
still  perceived  by  most  drug  users  as  “a 
duty,  highly  addictive  and  ano-sociaJ 
drug,"  he  said. 

But  Roben  A.  Brydea  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  DEA's  New  York  Qcy 
office,  said  that  heroin  use  is  increasing 
in  New  York  City  and  is  expected  to 
continue  to  do  so.  “There  is  more  her- 
oin available  in  the  world  than  in  years 
past."  Bryden  noted.  There  are  fewer 
arrests  for  heroin  possession  because 
the  focus  of  drug  enlbrcement  efforts 
has  been  on  cocaine,  he  said,  but  added, 
“heroin  never  really  wet*  away." 


For  further  information: 


AmericanCttiTectioiial  Association,  8025 
Laurel  Lakes  Ct..  Laurel,  MD  20707  (301) 
206-5100. 

Broward  SherifTs  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O,  Box  2505.  F«t 
Lauderdale,  FL 33303.  (305)492-1810. 
Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  ( 800)323-0037. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  Stale  University.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70, 

Delinquency  Control  Institute.  University 
of  Souihem  Califtxriia,  School  of  Public 
Administration,  3601  SouihHowerSt.,Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007.  (312)  743-2497. 

Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195,  Fon  McClellan. 
AL  36205-51 14.  (205)  848-3336 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Office  of  Oime  Prevention  & 
TYaining,  The  Capiiol,  TallaJiassee,  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 


Mana^nent,  University  of  North  Honda, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722, 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 
S.E.  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723 

International  Sodety  at  Crime  Prevention 
Ractitionos,  c/o  Bob  Oran.  C^gary  Police 
Service.  316  7ih  Ave.,  $£., Calgary.  Alberta, 
Qmada  T2GQJ2,  (400)  268-5901 . Fax;  (403) 
268-1552, 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.. 
Arcadia  Manor.  Ric.  2,  Box  3645.  Benyville, 
VA226ll.(703)  955-1128. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Shelby  c:ampus,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987. 

National  Juverile  Detention  Association, 
217  Perkins  Building,  Eastern  Kentucky 
UnivcRity.  Richmond.  KY  40475-3)27. 

NIS  Int.  P.O.  Box  1932.  Noth  Little  Rock. 
AR  72115.  (501)374-8565. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
555  Qark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 


60204.  1-800-323-tOIl 

Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Dlinois-Chicago.  Attn;  Ms 
Nancy  Taylor.  715  South  Wood  St..  MC 
777.  CJiicago.  IL  60612.  (312)  996-0159 

John  E.  Rdd  & Associates  Inc^  250  South 

Wacker  Dr.  Suite  1 100,  Chicago,  a,  60606. 

(312)  876-1600. 

SEARCH  Group  Inc,  7311  Greenhaven 
Dr..  Suite  145,  Sacramento,  CA  9583 1 . (916) 
392-2550. 

Southern  California  Fraud  Inicstigators 
Association.  P.O.  Box  3067,  Lakewood, 
CA  90711.  (213)  866-0339. 

Southwestem  Law  Enforcemeia  Institute. 
P.O.  830707.  Richaidson.  TX  75083-0707. 
(214)  69(W370. 

University  of  Houston-Downtown, 
Otminal  Justice  Center,  1 hfain  St..  Houston. 
TX  77002.  (713)  221-8690 

Youth  Crime  Watch  of  America,  5220 
Biscayre  BlvcL.  Suite  207,  hfiami.  FL  33137- 
3222.  (305)  758-9292.  Fax : (305)  756- 1 436. 


As  opium  crops  flourish, 
so  does  supply  of  heroin 
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